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Significant Industrial Trends 


Declines in unfilled orders since 
January 1, 1944, exceeded increases 
among the companies reporting in 
this survey and the trend is down- 
ward for most concerns. The physical 
volume of inventories in the largest 
number of companies is also below 
that in January and a year ago. 

Employment is continuing to rise 
in about one-sixth the companies, 
but is falling off in about one-third 
and has become about stabilized in 
approximately one-fifth of the con- 


NFILLED orders are reported to be 
declining by about one-third of the 
companies taking part in this survey. This 
trend is noted particularly among produc- 
ers in the automotive equipment, electri- 
cal equipment, heavy machinery, metal 
products, and railroad equipment indus- 
tries. 

Backlogs are trending upward in about 
one out of every five of the concerns, in- 
cluding mines and quarries and manufac- 
“turers of brushes and paper. About one- 
third of the companies indicate that the 
trend of their unfilled orders is now about 
horizontal. This group includes producers 
of chemicals, construction materials, foun- 
dry products, office equipment, textiles 
and other products. 


UNFILLED ORDERS 

Gains in unfilled orders since the first of 
the year occurred in about one-fifth of the 
companies, with reported increases ranging 
from 5% or less to 50%—the latter rise 
recorded by a hardware manufacturer. 
Backlogs are higher compared with a year 
ago in nearly 25% of the concerns, among 
which are many durable goods producers 
more or less completely engaged in turn- 
ing out war materials and equipment. 

Shortages of raw materials, particularly 
of wood pulp, together with increasing war 
demand, are reasons cited by a large wood 


products manufacturer for thé rise in his | 


cerns. The number of employees ex- 
ceeds that of four months ago and 
that of a year ago in about one-fifth 
the companies, but the majority 
show declines during those periods. 

Little change in average hourly out- 
put per worker compared with that of 
January 1, 1944,is reported by most 
companies. Increases in worker effi- 
ciency since the first of this year 
occurred in about one-quarter of the 
companies, while about the same 
number showed decreases. 


unfilled orders over four months and over 
a year ago. In a number of companies 
slowed-down production, owing to a more 
acute manpower shortage, is reflected in 
increased backlogs. Other factors tending 
to lift unfilled orders include (1) greater 
lend-lease requirements, (2) new uses for 
products, (3) delay in obtaining materials 
for manufacture, and (4) more war work. 

Declines in backlogs during the past 
four months are shown by about 40% of 
the concerns. The largest losses are from 
20% to 25% and are reported by certain 
producers of electrical equipment, machine 
tools, metal products, and textiles. Heavy 
goods lines are outstanding among the 
45% of the companies having unfilled or- 
ders less than a year ago. 

Several manufacturers state that the 
peak is past in their war production and 
that contract terminations and cutbacks 
have played an important part in reducing 
their backlogs. Unfilled orders in other 
concerns have dropped as a result of 
strict allocation of orders according to 
government regulations or formal agree- 
ments. Additional factors lowering the 
volume of backlogs are reported to be 
smaller war orders, inability to accept or- 
ders owing to the impossibility of ob- 
taining needed workers or material, and an 
increase in the rate of production. 

Little change in the level of unfilled or- 
ders compared with January 1, 1944, and 
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a year ago is shown by about 34% and 
about 20%, respectively, of the companies. 
This rise reflects the ability of manage- 
ment in some lines—notably in construc- 
tion materials, paper, shoes and leather 
and textiles—to keep production and or- 
ders more nearly balanced than in the 
past. Producing and selling on a quota 
basis accounts for the relative stability of 
backlogs in some concerns, while others 
attribute it to their success in offsetting 
war contract cancellations and cutbacks 
with new orders. 


INVENTORIES 


Inventories have increased during the 
past four months and the past year in 
about one-quarter of the companies. The 
largest gain since the turn of this year 
was reported by an electrical equipment 
manufacturer, whose inventories are four 
times those of January 1, 1944. Most oth- 
er increases in this period were below 10%. 
Substantial inventory gains compared 
with last year are shown by certain pro- 
ducers of electrical equipment, chemicals, 
clothing, office equipment, railroad equip- 
ment and rubber. 

Higher inventories resulted in one con- 
cern which stepped up work in progress 
because of the greater availability of raw 
materials. Stocks rose in another com- 
pany which did not taper off production 
with the decrease in new orders. Cancel- 
lation of orders and a rising volume of 
business are other factors cited as result- 
ing in larger inventories. 

Declines in the physical volume of in- 
ventories compared with January 1, 1944, 
and last year are shown by about 35% 
and 48% of the concerns. Companies re- 
porting the greatest losses from a year 
ago of 30% to 66 2/3% are in the cera- 
mics, chemical, heavy machinery, machine 
tool, metal products and textile industries. 
For the most part, reductions in inven- 
tories during this period have been rela- 
tively larger in the durable than in the 
consumer goods lines. 
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Changing war requirements resulting in 
smaller orders, cutbacks and contract ter- 
minations have forced some manufactur- 
ers to reduce production and liquidate in- 
ventories. Additional factors which have 
reduced inventories include inventory reg- 
ulations, shortages of raw materials and 
consumption in excess of replacements. 

Relative stability in inventories has been 
achieved since the first of this year by 
nearly one-third of the cooperators; prom- 
inent among them are concerns producing 
abrasives, chemicals, foundry products, 
construction materials and electrical equip- 
ment. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment is reported to be trending 
lower by about four out of every ten of 
the companies, while less than one in every 
five considers the present trend to be 
horizontal and only one im six says it is 
upward. Prominent in the latter group are 
certain concerns, mostly in the durable 
goods industries, which are primarily or 
entirely producing for war. Many com- 
panies having a downward trend in the 
number of their employees are in the light 
industries, such as food, rubber, shoes and 
leather, and textiles. 

Over one-half of the cooperators have 
fewer employees than at the first of this 
year and about three-fifths show declines 
from a year ago. Percentage losses in em- 
ployment since January 1, 1944, range up 
to 20% in a metal products concern, but 
compared with last year they rise to a 
high of 40% for a manufacturer in the 
heavy machinery industry. Some com- 
panies have lost more than 25% of their 
workers since May 1, 1943. 

Inability to find replacements for 
drafted workers or those who quit is fre- 
quently cited. Other causes of the em- 
ployment drop are WLB restrictions, in- 
ability of civilian goods concerns to pay as 
high as war industries, completion of large 
war contracts, cancellations, greater effi- 
ciency, and the seasonal return of work- 
ers to farms. 

Increases in employment since January 
1, 1944, have occurred in about 20% of 
the companies, the largest rise of 33 1/3% 
being recorded by a manufacturer in the 
electrical equipment industry. About one- 
fifth of the concerns also show their em- 
ployment to be above a year earlier, the 
larger increases generally appearing in 
companies engaged in war work. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Average hourly output per worker has 
risen over that of four months and twelve 
months ago in about 24% and 31%, re- 
spectively, of the reporting concerns. 
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Prominent in this group are certain pro- 
ducers of electrical equipment, shoes and 
leather, textiles, office equipment, cloth- 
ing and heavy machinery. 

Several executives report that output 
per worker has risen during the past year, 
reflecting improvement in operating tech- 
nique, processes and supervision in their 
plants. Piece work has lifted hourly pro- 
duction in some factories, while other co- 
operators state that their greater efficiency 
is owing to such factors as better morale, 
keener competition for jobs, simplification 
of designs and construction, and higher 
productivity of the newer workers. 

About one-fourth of the cooperators in- 
dicate that average hourly production per 
worker has decreased since the first of 
this year and the proportion rises to about 
one-third when comparisons are made with 
a year earlier. Many foundries and steel 
and paper companies are in this group 
which also includes organizations located 
throughout industry. 

Work stoppages, restlessness, higher av- 
erage age and poorer quality of workers 
are commonly cited as causes of declin- 
ing efficiency in many plants. Other rea- 
sons given are the 40-hour week, the loss 
of skilled workers to the Armed Forces 
and to other industries, an increase in the 
number of women employed, fatigue, slow- 
downs, and dissatisfaction of workers at 
being “frozen” in their jobs by wartime 
restrictions. 

Little change in hourly production per 
employee has occurred since January 1, 
1944, in 43% of the concerns, while 28% 
show virtually no change from a year ago. 
This relative stability cited by both the 
durable and consumer goods companies 
is attributed to the use of automatic ma- 
chinery, ability to rigidly control opera- 
tions and techniques, and to little change 
in specifications, materials and over-all re- 
quirements. 

Excerpts from replies received from top 
executives in over 200 companies follow. 


Automotive:! Inventories High 


“Unfilled orders are slightly less than 
they were four months ago and the cur- 
rent trend is slightly downward.” . . . “In 
most categories the current trend in un- 
filled orders is down but inventories are 
still very high.” . . . “Total inventories 
are below those of January 1, 1944, and 
a year ago.” . . . “Our inventories are 
larger than they were the first of the year 
and a year ago.” . . . “The number of 
employees is up since the first of the 
year and the current trend continues up.” 
. . . “Men transferred into war produc- 
tion departments in 1942 now refuse to go 
back to their peacetime machines, which 


Includes manufacturers of automobiles, parts and 
accessories. 
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are now also on war work, because they 
are doing lighter and easier work. They 
are thus effectively blocking production of 
badly needed war materials.” . . . “Out- 
put per employee in the last twelve 
months decreased approximately 7%.” 

“The average hourly output per 
worker in our company has materially in- 
creased over last year.” 


Ceramics and Abrasives: Efficiency Up 


“The current trend in unfilled orders is 

slightly upward. Demand is greater than 
brick and tile production and a shortage 
will probably become general in the next 
few months.” . . . “The current trend of 
orders was downward in April, but turned 
upward in May.” . . . “Average hourly 
output per worker has decreased consid- 
erably in the past twelve months.” . 
“Our total number of employees is not very 
different from January 1, 1944.” 
“The average output per worker in this 
company has increased, owing to the great- 
er proficiency of many new employees and 
to a better control of operations.” 


Chemicals: Employment Fairly Stable 


“The current trend of our backlog is 
upward.” . . “Our unfilled orders are 
larger today than they were four months 
ago, owing to new uses for our products.” 
. . . “Unfilled orders are about unchanged 
from those four months and a year ago.” 
.. . “Our employment trend is now up.” 

. “The physical volume of total in- 
ventories is about the same as the first of 
the year but is less than a year ago.” . . . 
“The present trend in employment is fair- 
ly steady.” . . . “An increase in our in- 
ventories over the past year has been ne- 
cessitated by increased sales. The aver- 
age hourly output per worker in our com- 
pany has decreased in the last twelve 
months because of the loss of many trained 
men who had to be replaced by unskilled 
workers.” . . . “Our average output per 
man hour has increased somewhat during 
the past year owing to the gradual ex- 
tension of an incentive wage plan.” 


Construction Materials: 


Backlogs 
Lower 


“Our unfilled orders are considerably 
less than a year ago.” . . . “Unfilled or- 
ders are 36% higher than four months 
ago and 21% higher than one year ago. 
More lumber is required than can be pro- 
duced.” . . “Our unfilled orders have 
not changed much over the past year and 
we believe the trend to be on the point of 
turning downward.” . . . “The physical 
volume of our total inventories is higher 
than at the first of this year and a year 
ago.” . . . “We are making a special 
effort to reduce our inventories further.” 
. . . “The number of our employees has 
decreased sharply since May 1, 1943.” 
. . . “There has been an increase in our 
employment in the last four months and 
we are looking for a gradual increase over 
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the next six months.” . . “The aver- 
age hourly output per worker has greatly 
decreased in the past twelve months.” 


Electrical Equipment: 


< Higher Effi- 
ciency 


“Unfilled orders are above those on 
January 1, 1944, and are $5 million 
greater than a year ago.” . . . “Over 
the next six months further substan- 
tial increases in employment will be re- 
quired.” . . . “Unfilled orders are approx- 
imately 10% below the end of last year 
when they totaled $336 million. A slow 
downward trend seems to be shown at 
the present time.” . . . “We expect some 
slight reductions in the number of em- 
ployees in a month or two.” . . . “Inven- 
tories are approximately four times those 
of December 31, 1943.” . . . “Output per 
worker has increased steadily within the 
past year.” . . . “The present trend of 
employment is about level.” . . . “The 
average hourly output per worker has in- 
creased during the last twelve months.” 


Food: Employment Down 


“The number of our employees has de- 
creased 10% since January 1, 1944, and 
20% since May 1, 1943. The present trend 
is down.” . . . “We do not have any un- 
filled orders, as our products are perish- 
able and sold as manufactured.” BAL: 
“Our unfilled orders are 14% larger than 
a year ago, but the number of employees 
is unchanged.” “Employment is 
somewhat larger than on January 1, but 
lower than on May 1, 1943.” . . . “The 
average hourly output per worker in our 
company has increased a little during the 
past twelve months.” 


Foundries: Hourly Output Off 


“The current trend in unfilled orders is 
upward.” . . . “Our backlog is only about 
“75% of what it was a year ago.” .. . 
“Our unfilled orders are declining and our 
present trend of employment is down.” 
. . . “Total inventories are approximate- 
ly 25% over those a year ago.” . . . “The 
physical volume of our total inventories is 
the same as a year ago.” . . . “The num- 
ber of employees has decreased since the 
first of the year, and since May, 1943, the 
decrease has been even greater.” . . . 
“The average hourly output per worker in 
our company has had a tendency to de- 
crease.” 


Hardware and Plumbing Supplies: 
Backlogs Up 


“Unfilled orders are 11% greater than 
they were on January 1, 1944, and 26% 
larger than they were on May 1, 1943, 
owing chiefly to the lifting of some War 
Production Board production restrictions. 
Employment has constantly dwindled and 
is below the first of this year and a year 
ago.” . . . “Our unfilled orders are ap- 


proximately 50% larger than they were . 
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four months ago and are about 40% 
larger than a year ago. Our inventories 
are about 25% above what they were the 
first of January, 1944.” 


Heavy Machinery:' Trends Mixed 


“Unfilled orders are 65% greater than 
a year ago and the current trend is down- 
ward.” . . . “Orders for the first quarter 
were down considerably and for the sec- 
ond quarter will again be down.” . ; 
“Our backlogs for unfilled orders have 
changed very little during the last four 
months, and the current trend is steady.” 
: . “Our inventories are heavier than 
on January 1, 1944, and May 1, 1943.” 
: “The average hourly output per 
worker has decreased slightly owing to a 
lag on the part of some of the older em- 
ployees.” . . “Inventories at the first 
of this year were about the same as a year 
ago.” . . . “We are in a No. 1 critical la- 
bor area and have reached the ceiling 
placed on our employment.” . . “The 
present employment trend is upward at a 
slow rate.” . . . “There is a general drop- 
ping away of our men to the Armed Sery- 
ices and back to the farms.” . . . “With 
the loss of younger and more skilled per- 
sonnel, our output per worker from the 
first of the year shows a decline.” . 
“The average hourly output is increasing, 
owing to the fact that our people are be- 
coming familiar with the job.” . . . “Out- 
put per hour on April 1, 1944, was 102% 
of January 1, 1944, and 109% of April 1, 
1943.” 


Machine Tools: Business Declines 


“The backlog a year ago was 50% more 
than at the present time.” . . . “The av- 
erage hourly output per worker in our 
company has increased substantially in the 
last twelve months.” . . . “Our backlog 
is approximately 40% that of a year ago 
and the trend is downward.” . . . “Our 
unfilled orders at this time are larger than 
they were four months ago and the cur- 
rent trend is upward.” . . . “Inventories 
are materially less than a year ago but 
are more than on the first of the year.” 
: . “Our inventories, even with a de- 
cline in business, are about the same as a 
year ago.” . . . “The government and 
government-controlled factories are still 
buying some machine tools, although in 
much smaller quantities than a year or 
two years ago.” 


Metal Products: Backlogs Down 


“Unfilled orders are 20% smaller than 
a year ago.” . . . “The current trend in 
unfilled orders is downward because of 
cutbacks and cancellations.” . . . “The 
trend of unfilled orders over the past thirty 
days has been slightly upward for some 
unexplainable reason.” . . . “The physical 
volume of our inventories is up compared 
with the first of the year, but is down 
compared with a year ago.” . . “We 

1Includes the aircraft industry. 
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have been attempting to liquidate inven- 
tories.” . . . “Our inventories are great- 
er than they were four months ago, be- 
cause much material we bought for orders 
since canceled is still on the floor.” . . 
“The number of our employees has de- 
creased 3.8% since May 1, 1943.” . 
“The number of employees is 20% less 
than on January 1, 1944, and May 1, 


1943.” “There is some tendency 
toward less output in the past four 
months.” . . . “The average hourly out- 


put per worker has remained practically 
unchanged in the last year.” . . . “The 
average hourly output per worker has in- 
creased in the last twelve months.” 


Mining and Quarrying: Employment 
Off 


“The average hourly output per work- 
er has increased over the last twelve 
months,” . . “Our unfilled orders are 
larger than they were a year ago and the 
current trend is upward. There has been 
a loss in our number of employees of from 
10% to 20% during the past year.” . . 
“The number of our employees has been 
substantially static over the past year, al- 
though the present trend is slightly down- 
ward.” . . . “The average hourly output 
per worker in our company has decreased 
slightly within the last six months, or 
since the 8-hour day was installed.” .. . 
“The total number of employees is down 
about 1,000 from a year ago and about 
500 from January 1, 1944.” 

Office Equipment: Hourly Output 
Improves 


“Compared with one year ago our back- 
log is approximately double.” . . . “The 
physical volume of our inventories is sub- 
stantially less than a year ago.” .. . 
“Our total inventories are approximately 
50% higher than a year ago.” . . : “The 
present employment trend is upward and 
a peak will probably be reached in sixty 
days.” . “The speed on war work 
has been so tremendous that I would say 
the average hourly output has gone up.” 
a. “The average hourly output per 
worker has increased in the aircraft divi- 
sion, although it has remained very con- 
stant in the other divisions.” 


Paper: Decline in Workers 


“Our output per worker has decreased 
during the last year.” . . . “Our unfilled 
orders are larger than they were four 
months and a year ago. The number of 
our employees is slightly less than on May 
1, 1943.” . “Our total inventories 
are 6.5% higher than the first of this year, 
and 26.4% lower than a year ago.” . . . 
“The number of our employees has been 
reduced by about 5% since January 1, 
1944, and May 1, 1943.” . . . “We find 
that the new help which we have been 
obliged to employ is less efficient.” . 
“Average hourly output per worker has 
decreased in the last twelve months.” 
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Railroad Equipment: Unfilled Orders 
Drop 


“Unfilled orders have been going down 
steadily for the last six months and are 
only about half what they were a year 
ago.” . . . “The trend in unfilled orders 
is downward. However, the decline is en- 
tirely in armament orders. Unfilled orders 
for regular products are larger than four 
months ago or a year ago, and are in- 
creasing.” . . . “The physical volume of 
our inventories is about the same as it 
was the first of the year, and a little larger 
than it was a year ago.” . . . “Our em- 
ployment is gradually declining and our 
average hourly output per worker has also 
decreased this past year.” 


Rubber: Inventories Generally Lower 


“The trend in employment is steadily 
downward.” . . . “There are some indica- 
tions that there will be a lessening of or- 
ders during the second half of the year-” 
. . . “Our physical inventories are lower 
than at the first of the year and lower 
than a year ago.” . . . “Our unfilled or- 
ders are about the same as four months 
ago, but are two or three times greater 
than a year ago.” . . “The average 
hourly output per worker in our company 
has remained about unchanged in the past 
twelve months.” . . . “The volume of our 
inventory is down calamitously compared 
with the first of this year and a year ago.” 
. . . “Employee efficiency has increased 
in the last six months.” 


Shoes and Leather: Rise in Productivity 


“Our unfilled orders are about the same 
as a year ago. Our inventories have 
reached an irreducible minimum.” . . . 
“Unfilled orders are smaller than four 
months ago and a year ago, the trend 
being downward. The physical volume of 
total inventories is below a year ago.” . . . 
“Unfilled orders remain about the same as 
they were four months ago and are some- 
what smaller than a year ago.” . . . “The 
rate of production per man hour has in- 
creased slightly, owing to simplification of 
construction and design.” . . . “The aver- 
age hourly output per worker has increased 
a little because we are on piece work.” 


Steel: Drop in Employment 


“Our unfilled orders are about 5% larg- 
er than they were four months ago and 
their current trend is slightly upward.” 
. . . “Our unfilled orders are much small- 
er than a year ago. The current trend 
seems to be downward.” ,. . . “When the 
steel industry was placéd on a 48-hour 
week it reduced the number of men em- 
ployed but did not increase the tons pro- 
duced.” . . . “The physical volume of in- 
ventories, excluding ore, is considerably 
lower than a year ago.” . . . “Our pres- 
ent inventories show some decrease from 
January 1, 1944, but are still larger than 
those on January 1, 1943.” . . “The 
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employment trend is downward.” . . . 
“We show a decrease of about 15% in the 
number of employees since May 1, 1943. 


Textiles: Inventory Decline 


“Our unfilled orders are 50% less than 
they were a year ago.” . . . “Inventories 
are declining.” . . . “Our unfilled orders 
are somewhat larger than they were four 
months ago and a year ago.” . . . “Our 
relationship with the OPA has been so un- 
satisfactory that we do not care to sell 
any farther ahead than is absolutely neces- 
sary.” . . . “We are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining yarns, and stocks of them 
are at a minimum.” . . . “Total invento- 
ries are about the same as the first of this 
year and a year ago.” . . . “The physical 
volume of our inventories is about 20% 
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less than one year ago.” . . . “The trend 
of employment is downward.” . . . “Car- 
pet inventories are down almost to the 
vanishing point.” . . . “Our employment 
has increased 6% from May 1, 1943, to 
May 1, 1944.” . . . “As long as it 1s nec- 
essary to break in new help and to lose the 
more efficient workers the average output 
per worker must be expected to deteriorate 
somewhat.” ... “The average output per 
worker has increased 15144% since January 
1 and 214% since a year ago.” . . . “Th 
average hourly output per worker has 
been unchanged in the past four months, 
but it is considerably lower than it was 
twelve months ago.” 


Henry H. Srarrorp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


On the Business Front 


OTAL industrial output in April de- 

clined slightly from a month earlier 
as losses for the second consecutive month 
more than offset gains in production of 
various industries. The decline in aggre- 
gate production this year contrasts sharply 
with the upward trend of a year ago, 
particularly of durable goods, as shown 
in Chart 1. 

April output of steel and aircraft de- 
clined from the preceding month owing 
to fewer working days but the daily av- 
erage production of both steel and air- 
frame, in terms of weight, were higher 
than in March. More lumber and paper- 
board were turned out in April than in 
the month before and gains were also re- 
corded in petroleum production, total 
freight carloadings and in construction 


contracts awarded. Declines were report- 
ed in the April output of bituminous coal, 
and anthracite, copper, zinc, paper, and 
electric power, and in the consumption of 
cotton and rayon. 


MANPOWER SITUATION 


Labor disturbances have continued to 
worry government and industry and have 
seriously impeded production of certain 
war equipment, the recent strike of fore- 
men in Detroit resulting in an estimated 
loss of about 250 fighter planes. In view 
of manpower difficulties now limiting out- 
put, high government officials insist that 
the Brewster-Bailey bill should be passed. 
This measure provides for the induction 
of 4-F’s into essential war work, and for 
drafting men into military or work units 


Chart 1: Industrial Production 


Source: 
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if they quit or refuse farm or essential in- 
dustry jobs without authorization of draft 
boards. It is asserted by the Secretary of 
the Navy and others that this measure 
would reduce labor turnover, facilitate 
replacements and war output and bolster 
morale of the Armed Services. 

The recent action of the Selective Serv- 
ice System in modifying the draft status 
of men 26 years and over should tend to 
lessen labor unrest and permit somewhat 
more definite planning by employers and 
employees. Total civilian employment in- 
creased during April and a further sea- 
sonal expansion is usual in the months 
immediately ahead. The number of un- 
employed dropped to a new low of 770,- 
000 on May 1. Acute labor shortage 
areas were reported by the War Manpower 
Commission at 68 on May 1, compared 
with 67 on April 1 and 77 on November 
1, 1943. Group 4 areas of surplus labor 
declined to 43 on May 1, a wartime low. 


WAR EXPENDITURES 


April government’ expenditures for war 
of $7.3 billion* were off from the March, 
1944, record of $7.7 billion, and daily av- 
erage spending totaled $245 million, com- 
pared with $249 million a month earlier. 
Total war expenditures in the first ten 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, at $71.6 billion exceeded the same 
months of 1942-1943 by 24% to set an 
all-time high record for that period. The 
trend in war spending is still upward. 

Government expenditures for industrial 
plant expansion are now running far under 
the level of a year ago and the trend is 
downward. The war-plant construction 
program is rapidly nearing completion 
with $1.4 billion, or less than 10%, on 


1Excluding net war loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
__ Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
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April 1, 1944, remaining to be spent. The 
break-down of government-financed in- 
dustrial plant expansion since August 1, 
1940, is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Government-financed In- 
dustrial Plant Expansion, August 1, 
1940-March 31, 1944: 


Source: War Production Board 


Billions of} Percentage 


Dollars of Tota 
slotalspentaaren Meee 14.0a | 90.9 
Additional amount sched- 
uled to be spent......... 1.4 9.1 
4 oye: ets ee ee ee 15.4 100.06 
ENotal Spenceeea eater 14.0a | 100.0 
Ondnanceeece ne eee 4.7 33.0 
Ajrératheyor wooed eee 2.8 20.0 
Ship waysiermcuenm eee 1.8 13.0 
Tronjand steel aoa. anes: ial 8.0 
Nonferrous metals. ...... 1! 8.0 
Chemicalse sain cen. One a) 
Machinery and machine 
TOOISS oot ote Sees 0.7 5.0 
Synthetic rubber......... 0.6 4.0 
100-octane gasoline...... 0.1 0 
Other industrial plants... 0.4 3.0 


1Excluding land costs 

alncludes $7.2 billion of construction work put in place; 
also $6.8 billion of delivered machinery and equipment. 

War production since July, 1940, has 
exceeded $100 billion and a high War 
Production Board official recently stated 
that in order to meet 1944 goals total 
war output must be increased this year 
10% over the present level and critical 
types of equipment, 25%. Currently, the 
three top-ranking, war-production pro- 
grams are reported to be landing craft, 
heavy artillery and shells, and transporta- 
tion equipment. 


WAR-CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 

The total amount of war-contract ter- 
minations and cutbacks by the Army to 
date was recently estimated at about $8 
billion, of which about $4 billion has been 


Chart 2: Weekly Stock Prices 


Source: 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100 
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settled. The trend in terminations and 
cutbacks is steadily upward and is ex- 
pected to rise sharply with the collapse of 
the Axis forces in Europe. 

Washington officials are attempting to 
reduce to a minimum the time for settle- 
ment of canceled war contracts. In this 
connection they point out that many con- 
cerns which have had contracts canceled 
have lost much time because of their fail- 
ure to make all possible preparations in 
advance of the termination notice. This 
tendency of industry to lag in preparing 
for “T” Day is causing considerable worry 
in both Washington and industrial circles. 


RESUMING CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Gradual resumption of civilian goods 
production continues but the War Pro- 
duction Board has reiterated that it will 
not be permitted on a large scale until the 
defeat of Germany. It estimates that 
about 35% of the productive capacity 
now in war work will then be freed for 
peacetime output. To cushion the shock 
of possible large sudden cutbacks in war 
production, Chairman Nelson urges that 
large backlogs of advance orders be built 
up for goods of all kinds. This would 
permit more definite and comprehensive 
forward planning by industry and should 
prove of vital importance in bridging the 
gap between wartime and peacetime econ- 
omy. 

Small manufacturers have been given a 
priority in reconverting by the War Pro- 
duction Board. In its recent order plants 
with not over one hundred persons are 
permitted on approval to resume civilian 
production without limitation, except in 
Group 1 areas of acute labor shortage on 
the West coast where the limit of employ- 
ment in such plants is fifty persons. Larg- 
er concerns are allowed to reconvert freely 
in Group 3 and Group 4 areas of surplus 
labor but those in Group 2 areas must 
prove that reconverting will not interfere 
with war production. Any resumption 
by a larger plant in a Group 1 area must 
be authorized by the area production ur- 
gency committee. 


DISTRIBUTION 


April sales of mail order houses and 
leading chain stores were off about 1% 
from a year ago, declines in business of 
certain mail order houses and of shoe 
chain stores more than offsetting gains in 
other lines. The largest sales increases 
for the month were in grocery, apparel 
and general merchandise chain stores, with 
gains of 9%, 6%, and 6%, respectively, 
over April, 1943. Reflecting the post- 
Easter letdown, independent retailers did 
about 2% less business in April than a 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Percentage Change 


1944 
March, 1944 | April, 1948 ane 
Oo 
April March February January Aprile 1944 | April, 1944 ee Aon. 
Industrial Production 
Total CERB Sato tee oa ass 1935-39=100 |p 240 242 |r 245 |r 244 ie Paes Mey: 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 |p 258 260 262 262 : i, A y 15.8 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-89=100 ||p 362 |r 367 |r 370 |r 369 At. tc oue 13.0 
Stccl eae et ed Seer) a2, 000 net tons 7,569 |r 7,820 |r 7,189 |r 7,587 Se ie ang 
Piggironee err eetr nike che 000 net tons 5,243 5,434 5,083 5,276 a ee ves 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 95,280 99,118 87,128 92,781 3 a 421.9 ray 
Weadi(refined)) vende scc ase. net tons 50,154 55,324 48,302 49,768 =f “0.8 Les 
Linen(slab)erseees oj erancct os net tons p 80,405 |r 86,037 79,894 84,066 _ ll 13 2 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 8,582 8,842 7,771 8,203 ae C 6 8 - 95 
Wumibersirreee esc cree ae million bd. ft. |}e 2,581 2,554 2,278 2,188 +1.1 ae - a 
Machine tools!................ 000 dollars |] p 42,149 |r 51,780 |r 50,127 | 56,349 “18.6 ete ee 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 |p 447 |p 454 460 |r 463 allog i E soe 
Transportation equip.(FRB) (S)|] 1935-39=100 ||p 735 |p 745 |r 758 |r 755 =i en - a 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)...|] 1935-39=100 || p 174 175 177 176 -0.6 : sells 
Wotton terre strate ro 4 bales 776,007 902,102 811,274 819,489 -14.0 SNe -11.4 
Woolmer. cites ie.ctete cote apace million pounds na. |p 58.4 |r 52.5 51.8 +11.2b —4. 6e -0.1d 
Ra Onby Arnica et eer eee million pounds! p> 43.7 |r 45.6 43.3 41.5 4.2 ae +8.0 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...]| 1935-39=100 |p 158 159 158 154 =U ae e +10.7 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)....-... 1935-89=100 |p 337 |p 341 360 364 <5.9 -1l, 4.5 
Newsprint, North American. . .|| short tons 310,714 332,161 315,443 323,875 310,708 -6.5 ij sell 9 
Papereor eee ae % of capacity 89.5 90.1 |r 89.6 |r 89.6 88.7 -0.7 +0.9 +1.3 
Paperboard eye reer nee tn rn % of capacity 96 95 96 90 94 +1.1 2.1 44.1 
Bootsyandyshoess-eee eee rere thous. of pairs |] e 37,000 42,136 |r 38,047 37,170 40,657 Sy) 9.8 -2.5 
Cigarettes (small)®............ millions 18,778 | 19,956 | 17,425 | 20,115 | 19,943 5.9 ee ee 
Minin 2 (HRB) s(S)aecree iaeen ae 1935-39=100 || p 139 139 |r 142 |r 139 131 0 +6.1 +7.5 
Bituminousycoalasae eee. 000 net tons 49,600 54,330 52,740 53,800 |r 49,220 -8.7 +0.8 +4.1 
ANTM TPVOURD, oy ogo aanooanaoas 000 net tons |jp 5,202 |r 5,576 5,879 5,028 5,309 -6.7 200) +4.5 
Crude petroleum®...,......... 000 barrels e 4,445 4,405 4,445 4,380 3,967 +0.9 +12.0 +13.7 
Electric power... ...005..0.0000005 million kwh 4,338 4,419 4,499 4,536 3,898 a8 +11.3 +13.2 
Construction®........... Te eras ae 000 dollars 179,286 176,383 137,246 159,238 303,371 +1.6 —40.9 -53.0 
Heavy engineering—Public®........ 000 dollars 29,348 26,123 22,251 33,041 66,672 +12.3 -56.0 -56.7 
Heavy engineering—Private®,...... 000 dollars 6,912 9,022 7,219 6,089 9,142 —23 4 —24 4 S14 
Munitions Production.......... Nov.1941=100 na. |p 660 |r . 643 647 5184 +2.6b +27 4c +34. 8d 
War iCosts time ete onan million dollars 7,346 7,726 7,518 7,138 6,974 -4.9 +5.3 +16.9 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadinigs, total“sues ens eee. thousand cars 819.0 784.2 789.2 789.0 786.3 +4.4° 4.1 +4.6 
Carloadings, miscellaneous!......... thousand cars 381.5 376.3 367.1 362.0 380.0 +1.4 +0.4 +2.2 
Retail trade (NICB) (§)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 173.3 169.5 174.1 165.3a|| +2.2b] +4.8¢ +1.2d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1923-25 = 100 140 154 151 153 128 Oa +9.4 +4.2 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 na. |p 166.0 |r 162.0 |r 168.7 163 .6a +2.55 +1.5¢ +1.4d 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31 = 100 n.d. 224.5 195.3 182.2 211.34 +15.0b +6 .2¢ —4.0d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’........ 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 169.8 NG rfotey |e alirssat) 170.34 +1.2b —0.3¢ +0.4d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,709 3,537 3,354 3,089 2,671 +4.9 +38.9 +38. 4 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926 =100 e 104.0 |p 103.8 | p 103.6 103.3 103.7 +0.2 +0.3 +0.8 
Rawemeaterialsneeere: seen as 1926 =100 e 113.2 |p 113.4 | p 112.8 1 112.8 =)2 +0.4 42.0 
Semimanufactured articles........|| 1926=100 QB Wey 93.7 93. 4 93.2 93.1 0 +0.6 +0.6 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 =100 e 100.8 |p 100.5 | p 100.4 100.2 100.6 +0.3 +0.2 =4(1). 1 
Hammnsprocuctss semen cian enn 1926 =100 e 123.4 |p 123.6 | p 122.5 LOS 123.9 —0.2 —-0.4 41.8 
Hoodataan kee i cee ee 1926=100 e 104.7 104.6 104.5 104.9 108 . 4 +0.1 3.4 =1-9 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)4........ 1929=100 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 0 0 0 
Sensitive farm (NICB)4............ 1929 =100 121.8 121.9 120.8 120.1 120.2 6.1 aS 429.2 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926 =100 p 99.3 98.7 98.9 99.6 101.4 +0.6 Ball -0.2 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 95.1 96.6 94.4 94.6 91.3 -1.6 +4.2 410.7 
midustrials)orenaeceeten een 1935-39 = 100 96.5 98.2 95.8 96.4 93.7 =i +3.0 +9.1 
Railrodds. Ale. Meee ee Ae 1935-39 = 100 97.3 98.7 96.1 91.0 92.8 1.4 +4.8 +16.0 
Witilitiestt encanta neice. 1935-39 = 100 87.3 88.4 86.9 86.7 79.1 all +10.4 +17.3 
Totalno. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 18,440 34,868 22,248 24,249 44,673 A471 OOM -30.5 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s), . .|| per cent 3.08 3.09 3.10 3.11 3.19 -0.3 34) —4.0 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|} million dollars 34,933 39,411 36,481 37,950 37,683 -11.4 -7.3 +12.6 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 73,464 45,456 62,616 37,773 20,785 +61.6 +253 .4 +138.8 
Relundingwsstiessassaey ae een 000 dollars 107,636 103,535 96,146 122,683 74,902 +4.0 +43 .7 +250.4 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans‘. .|| million dollars 6,156 6,367 6,412 6,353 5,822 3.3) +5.7 +5.0 
National income payments.........|| million dollars n.a. |p 12,804 |r 12,097 | r 12,426 |r 11,4042 +5.8b +12 .3¢ +13 .2d 
Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars |] » 21,549 |r 21,115 20,824 20,529 16,660 +2.1 +29.3 +30.1 


SAdjusted for seasonal variation 1Shipments 2Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals 8A verage dail: 4Average weekl. 5 
SEngineering News-Record—average weekly 7Grocery and combination chain store sales aMarch, 1943 bPercentage change, Pecnidte 1944, to March, 1944 epee 
hange, March, 1943, to March, 1944 dPercentage change first 3 months 1943, to first 3 months 1944 eEstimated fLessthan0.05% Preliminary rRevised n.a.Not inte 
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Chart 3: Shipments by Manufacturers 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 


50 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
month earlier, but sales were up 3% com- 
pared with a year ago, as shown in 
Table 2. 

Department stores reported a decline in 
business during April and the Federal 
Reserve adjusted index (1923-1925=100) 
for the month at 140 was 9% below March, 
1944, and 9% above April, 1943. Sales 
have again been increasing, and for the 
week ended May 13 the unadjusted index 
rose to 174, the highest since the first 
week of April, 1944, and 31% above the 
corresponding week of 1943. All districts 
showed gains in business over a year ago, 
the largest being reported by Dallas, At- 
lanta and Kansas City, with increases of 
52%, 44%, and 38%, respectively. 


Table 2: Independent Retailers’ Sales 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


% Change 


ENE od April, 1943/Mar. 1944 
t t 


_to 0 
April, 1944)April, 1944 


ANAT We Se re eee eee +3 -2 
BeliGod Stores: .. crc aee ene: +5 -1 
Eating and drinking places..| +10 -2 
General stores (with foods). . +5 +4 
Billing Istations4 .sqeeer oe b —4 
Department stores......... ad =) 
Wrugestorese eee eee - +8 —4 
Dry goods and general mer- 
chandise stores........... +5 +8 
Apparel Stress. sys ncistecc- s1- +2 b 
Jewelry stores..........-.. -12 -37 
Motor-vehicle dealers...... -10 —4 
Furniture stores........... -9 +3 
Hardware stores........... +2 +12 


Lumber-building materials 
clenile hse noe ee -1 +2 


alncludes other kinds of business in addition to the 
classification listed. 

bLess than 0.5%. 

Freight carloadings have continued to 
increase and reached 868,309 cars for the 
week ended May 13, a high since last 
November and about 2% above the cor- 
responding week of a year earlier. Mis- 
cellaneous carloadings increased slightly in 


April over the preceding month. At 385,- 
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Chart 4; Output of Aluminum 
Products 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Pounds 
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235 cars for the week ended May 13, they 
were less than 1% above a year ago and 
compared with the 1944 high of 390,911 
cars for the week ended April 29. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics all- 
commodity index (1926=100) of whole- 
sale prices has continued to change frac- 
tionally, and stood at 103.6 on May 13, 
compared with 103.8 on April 15 and 103.8 
on May 15, 1943. During the past month, 
component indexes of farm products and 
foods have decreased slightly, reflecting 
seasonal declines in prices of certain prod- 
ucts. These more than offset increases 
since April 15, 1944, in the indexes of 
manufactured products, nonagricultural 
commodities, fuel and lighting materials, 
and building materials. The Emergency 
Price Control Act is expected to be ex- 
tended by Congress with little change in 
its provisions. 

Retail prices have edged upward and 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp’s index (1926= 
100) stood at 99.3 on April 15, compared 
with 98.7 a month ago and 101.4 on April 
15, 1943. This was the first increase in 
the index since last October and reflected 
gains in prices of foods, clothing, drugs 
and housefurnishings which lifted these 
component indexes, excepting foods, to 
new wartime highs. The index of tobacco 
prices, however, held unchanged for the 
sixth consecutive month. 


FINANCE 


Stock prices early in May regained a 
large part of the April decline, as indicated 
in Chart 2. The volume of trading has 
also increased, although it remains below 


Chart 5: Deliveries of Steel Cargo 
Ships in World War II 
Source: Maritime Commission 
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the high levels of last March. The number 
of shares traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange in April declined 47% from the 
preceding month and was the smallest of 
any month since October, 1942. Bond 
prices have continued to trend upward and 
average yields on May 20 at 3.05% were 
at a new low since this series has been 
recorded. April refunding and new capi- 
tal corporate flotations were 62% and 4%, 
respectively, above a month earlier. 

The ratio of total reserves to deposit 
and Federal Reserve note liabilities com- 
bined has declined sharply during the 
past year and at 53.9% on May 17, 1944, 
compared with 75.5% on May 19, 1943. 
Excess reserves in May have averaged 
below the preceding month and amounted 
to $900 million on May 17, against $1,640 
million a year ago. Money in circulation 
reaches new highs each week in contrast 
with total monetary gold stocks and com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural loans 
which declined further during April, as 
shown in the table of “Selected Business 
Indicators.” 


SHIPMENTS OFF 

Total manufacturers’ shipments declined 
during March and Tue CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s adjusted index (preliminary; 1935- 
1939=100) was 5% below February and 
1% above March, 1943. The value of new 
orders dropped 10% from February and 
the March index at 282 equaled that of a 
year ago. Inventories continued to de- 
cline, with the largest percentage loss in 
nondurable goods, and backlogs in March 
were 2% lower than a month earlier. 


STEEL DEMAND PRESSING 


Steel mill operations have been holding 
fairly steady for several months within a 
point or two of 100% capacity, but with 
the labor situation becoming more pinched 
and the approach of hot weather, doubts 
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are raised as to the ability of the industry 
to hold such high rates. Average weekly 
ingot production of 1,764,226 tons in April, 
however, was just a shade less than the 
revised record-setting rate of March. Re- 
cent year-to-year gains have been in open- 
hearth operations but bessemer and elec- 
tric furnace output in April was less than 
in either recent months or a year ago. In 
part, these declines reflect smaller demand 
for alloy steel. Output of the latter in 
March was 952,000 tons, or 12% of total 
steel, compared with nearly 1.3 million 
tons, or 17% of the total a year earlier. 

Shells and ship plates continue to domi- 
nate demand, while landing mats, con- 
tainers of various kinds, and other direct 
war needs make it difficult for railroads 
and most civilian industries to get deliver- 
ies. Yet some restrictions are being re- 
moved, as in recent directives permitting 
the use of stainless steel in certain dairy 
equipment and cutlery. 


NONFERROUS METALS ACTIVE 


Continued high pressure in munition 
manufacture was indicated in April ship- 
ments of copper and zinc. The latter metal 
showed a small reduction from the March, 
1944, peak, but copper shipments were off 
so little as to make the daily average 
higher than in March. Shipments of 94,- 
157 tons of copper of domestic origin in 
April were the smallest in thirteen months, 
reflecting small stocks and the smallest 
output—only 92,037 tons—from domestic 
mines in more than two years. A feature 
of the situation is an increasing depend- 
ence on foreign copper. Setting a new 
record, shipments of 61,720 tons to do- 
mestic users in April were approximately 
two-thirds as large as the movement of 
domestic copper. 

Zinc shipments of nearly 74,700 tons in 
April were about 8,400 tons less than in 
March but, otherwise, the largest since 
May, 1943. Output also showed a small 
recession from the March peak but ex- 
ceeded shipments by nearly 6,000 tons. 
Shipments of both metals are expected by 
the trade to continue unusually heavy 
through May, reflecting demand for mu- 
nition brass. Domestic shipments of lead 
in the first quarter were 152,000 tons, an 
increase of 15,000 tons over the similar 
1943 period. Cable and brass mills and 
battery makers took more of the heavy 
metal than a year ago. 

The labor shortage is limiting output 
by domestic mines and brass mills, and is 
particularly serious in the case of copper. 


LIGHT METAL PRODUCTS 


In contrast to curtailment in produc- 
tion of aluminum and magnesium in un- 
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wrought forms, output of mill products 
and castings of the light metals has risen 
to a new high this year. The production 
trend in aluminum products is shown in 
Chart 4. Curtailment of 36,000 tons a 
year in aluminum output was recently 
ordered, following similar action early in 
the year. Imports from Canada have 
been postponed to next year. The cutback 
recently ordered in certain Navy planes 
suggests that light metal products may be 
at peak output unless other uses should 
be stepped up more rapidly. 


MACHINE TOOL NEEDS RISE 


Following the upswing of new orders 
for machine tools in March and April, 
military demand continues large and gives 
indications of bringing about a recovery 
in this industry over the remainder of 
the year. Shipments of nearly $200 mil- 
lion in the first four months of 1944 were 
less than half those of a year earlier, and 
left a backlog on April 30 of about one- 
quarter that of a year earlier. This back- 
log showed the first upturn in nearly two 
years. It is now reported in Washington 
that heavy artillery and certain other pro- 
grams will require several hundred million 
dollars’ worth of tools in the last three 
quarters of this year, but only a small 
portion of such business had actually been 
placed up to mid-May. 

In the period of peak demand the De- 
fense Plant Corporation created an order 
pool. Recently only $33 million of ma- 
chine tools in this pool remained unsold, 
so that current orders will have to come 
largely out of new production. With the 
decline in demand for its regular products, 
the industry had to a large extent gone 
into subcontract work on precision parts 
for munition manufacturers. A new prob- 
lem has thus been created and in attempt- 
ing to solve it, the tool builders have asked 
that the pool system be reinstated. Mean- 
while, efforts are being made by govern- 
ment and industry to put idle machine 
tools to work. 

With the pool system operating, builders 
assert that they should be permitted to 
begin to make machine tools to a limited 
extent in order to facilitate the reconver- 
sion of other industries at the end of the 
war. The new spurt in orders is expected 
to be a transitory affair and still leaves 
the machine tool builders confronted with 
the problems of wartime expansion and a 
huge postwar surplus of their machines 
hanging over the market. The new orders 
may even accentuate the surplus problem. 


POWER OUTPUT DECLINES 


Electric power output continues to trend 
lower as war material requirements be- 
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come filled and some war production cur- 
tailed. At 4,238 million kilowatt-hours 
during the week ended May 13, power 
production was 4 million kilowatt-hours 
more than in the preceding week but 330 
million kilowatt-hours under the high week 
ended January 8. The net gain in energy 
distribution over the same week in 1943 
was only 6.8%, compared with increases 
that ranged from 10% to 16% for earlier 
weeks this year. 


Table 3: Changes in Power Output, 
by Geographic Divisions 
Source: Edison Electric Institute 
Percentage Changes, 1944 over 1943 


Divisions Lib sary ieee 
New England........... +1.8 44.3 
Mid-Atlantic: .: 43.002" +6.0 +12.9 
Central Industrial........ +6.1 +9.5 
West. Gentral: ce. ge a +6.1 +6.1 
Southern States.......... +10.4 +11.7 
Rocky Mountain........ -5.0 +2.2 
PaeiicvCoastl:. 25%. +20.9 +25 .3 
Total United States...... +8.5 +12.1 


Curtailment of aluminum production 
has been one factor resulting in the fall- 
ing off of total power consumption. Idle 
machinery, caused by manpower shortages, 
has been another. This has been the case 
in the undermanned paper and textile 
plants in Providence and Worcester. Re- 
ductions in the length of the working day 
and the working week have also cut power 
consumption. 

Power production in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region dropped below that of last 
year for the first time. The decline for 
the week of May 6 amounted to 5%. 
Changes since 1943 in energy consump- 
tion by regions for the weeks of April 29 
and May 6 are shown in Table 3. 


FREIGHT RATES HELD DOWN 

Freight rate increases were suspended 
for another six months by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a recent deci- 
sion. The order, effective until January 1, 
1945, applies to both the railroad and 
trucking industries. The commission 
stated that statistical evidence presented 
by petitioners did not justify higher rates 
now. The American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., had sought higher freight rates 
on l.c]. rail shipments as well as trucking, 
while railroads failed to protest against 
the continued suspension of the 1942 
increases in freight rates. 

Railroads were charged with carrying 
lc. freight at a loss, thereby causing un- 
sound and uneconomic conditions in trans- 
portation, according to the petition filed 
by the American Trucking Associations. 
This organization admitted, however, that 
railroads were able to offset some of the 
lel. expense by increasing the average 
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Table 4: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: 


Tae ConrerENcE Boarp 


Index Numbers, 1935-1939 = 100; Seasonally Adjusted 


1944 Percentage Change 
Item 
March Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 
(Prelim.) Feb. Jan March to to 
Mar. 1944 | Mar. 1944 
Inventories.................. 170.9 171.7 174.0 180.3 -0.5 -5.2 
Wurable @O0dSi.e ewe k vec ose 195.8 196.0 198.3 207.4 -0.1 -5.6 
Nondurable goods............. 135.8 137.3 139.7 142.0 -1.1 4.4 
Boots and shoes.............. 105 98 95 103 +7 +2 
Whemicals cei ashe: vex th 181 181 180 166 0 +9 
Metall products! ga.02 do. oe 176 178 179 177 -1 -1 
Paper 8 ORES een eee 142 141 137 138 +1 +3 
OHIPMENnts soc ec es 275 289 271 271 -5 +1 
Durableigoodsteaeadsetes oe. 339 8355 331 336 -5 +1 
Nondurable goods............. 196 206 196 191 -5 +3 
Boots and shoes.............. 140 140 162 132 0 +6 
Whennicalsngec rece ec cece. Q57 Q72 265 Q44 -6 +5 
Metal productsi.s. 2. 22.0% 372 387 355 363 —4 +2 
Papers re sah s.. Sho cise 3 taht 191 190 178 179 apa apt 
New Orders................. 282 315 346 282 -10 0 
Durable goodss....<6..0+ cose: 290 307 354 370 6 —22 
Wretalsproductse. sae. conn. 530 527 469 645 +1 -18 
IEADCTSE ean ee ko eee. 150 151 142 156 -1 —4 
Unfilled Orders.............. 804 824 872 928 2 -13 
Wurable goods: .o...d24 66 ose: 1,138 1,176 1,244 1,350 -3 -16 
Nondurable goods............. 378 374 397 390 +1 -3 
Ironsands Steel oe cis yess cir esers 710 730 731 795 -3 -11 
Metal products............... 1,579 1,687 1,824 2,045 6 ~23, 
Railroad equipment........... 882 977 1,098 1,764 -10 -50 
SRexGnesematte eke dik. se 231 228 241 299 +1 —23 


load of merchandise handled from five 
tons in 1939 to slightly under ten tons in 
1942. 

Rising operating costs of motor carriers 
were also cited as a factor warranting 
higher rates. In 1942 the operating ratio 
of Class I motor carriers was 94.2% and 
enabled them to operate at a slight but 
inadequate profit. Since then costs have 
increased and the financial position of 
motor carriers in recent months was re- 
ported to be precarious. 

The decision of railroads not to con- 
test a further six months’ suspension of 
~ the increase in freight rates may serve to 
expedite favorable action to abolish land- 
grant rate concessions. Elimination of 
land-grant concessions may increase car- 
rier revenues by $200 million a year, ac- 
cording to railroad authorities. This 
amount, however, is lower than the esti- 
mate of $300 million involved in higher 
freight rates. Although railroads agreed 
to the continued rate-increase suspension 
until January 1, 1945, they stated that 
rising costs may make it necessary to ask 
for a general rate increase before that 
time. Several eastern railroads, however, 
protested against the continued suspension 
because of present taxes. 


FASTER SHIPS 


Ten fast Victory ships were included 
in the April output of 154 merchant ves- 
sels aggregating 1,593,691 deadweight tons. 
With United States yards swinging to 


Victory ship production, deliveries of the 


slower-type Liberty ship have begun to 
decline. Seventy-nine Liberty-ship com- 
pletions in April compared with 83 a 
month earlier, and 118 in December, 1943. 

While the critical situation in shipping 
has greatly eased, and cargo shipbuilding 
will begin to taper off this year, neverthe- 
less production in the first four months 
of this year exceeded that of the same 
period last year. This year’s total up to 
May 1 was 564 ships totaling 5,709,642 
deadweight tons, which compares with 536 
ships of 5,360,712 deadweight tons for the 
same period a year ago. The monthly 
trend is indicated in Chart 5. 


SOFT-COAL OUTPUT DECLINES 


Bituminous coal production declined re- 
cently to about 12.2 million tons a week, 
or about 600,000 tons less than the high- 
est four-week average of last winter. Out- 
put in the first week of May was 22% 
higher than a year ago, when output was 
greatly reduced by the miners’ strike. The 
current decline from the high level of last 
winter, while largely seasonal, is believed 
by the Solid Fuel Administration to reflect 
inadequate stocking-up for next winter. 

Coal control, as modified on April 20, 
permits stocking of coal in the sum- 
mer, particularly by large industries, and 
if this is done on a sufficiently large scale 
mining operations could be sustained at a 
higher rate than now prevails. The fuel 
administration is urging such action be- 
cause of a possible deficit in production 
next winter, as the WPB recently esti- 
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mated output at 25 million tons less than 
consumption. A plan is under consider- 
ation by which the government would buy 
coal this summer, keeping mines at capa- 
city, and then sell the stockpile next win- 
ter. 


OIL OUTPUT AT NEW PEAK 


Crude oil production has been forging 
ahead in recent weeks, but with rising 
military needs there is no indication of in- 
creased gasoline allotments for civilian 
use. Daily average crude production of 
4.5 million barrels during the week ended 
May 6, 1944, was the largest on record 
and only 1% below the PAW recommen- 
dation for May. It was 12144% larger than 
a year ago, about the same gain as in other 
recent weeks. This production peak, how- 
ever, will probably be short-lived, as PAW 
has raised the June output recommenda- 
tion for Texas 59,000 barrels daily to the 
unprecedented average of 2.03 million bar- 
rels a day, indicating a higher national 
production goal for that month. 


CONSTRUCTION DOWN 


A sharp reduction in the construction of 
military projects and' building of new war 
plants was the principal factor responsible 
for the 58% decline in over-all construc- 
tion expenditures in the March, 1944, 
quarter from the corresponding 1943 pe- 
riod. On a volume basis, military and 
naval construction fell off the most, with 
a 78% decline; on a percentage basis, the 


Table 5: Expenditures for New 
Construction 


Source: Department of Labor 
Millions of Dollars 


January to 


= March 31 % 
Function and Ownership |————-————_| Change 
1944p | 1948 from 1943 

Private construction....| 454 443 +2 

Total public........ ...{ 689 | 1,917 | -72 
Residential!............ 61 159 | -62 
Nonresidential?......... 23 6 | +283 
Industrial facilities... . . 124 | 676 | -82 
Military and naval..... 196 | 887 | -78 
Other public........... 135 | 189 |-28.6 

Total construction....| 993 |2,360,| -58 

pPreliminary. 


1Includes war housing 
2Excludes industrial facilities 


greatest decline was one of 82% in the 
construction of new industrial facilities. 
Private construction gained 2% in value, 
but the volume of public residential build- 
ing fell off 62%, as shown in Table 5. 
Construction in the June and Septem- 
ber quarters of this year may rise slightly 
above activity in the first quarter, as con- 
tinued declines in work on military pro- 
jects and war plants are expected by the 
government to be more than offset by 
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seasonal gains in civilian housing, high- 
ways, utilities and farm construction. 

The WPB estimates that construction 
expenditures in 1944 will approximate $3.5 
billion. Should this forecast prove correct, 
construction in 1944 would be less than 
half that of 1943, and little more than a 
fourth of the $13.5 billion expended in 
1942, when construction expenditures at- 
tained an all-time record. 


CEMENT DEMAND LIMITED 


Declining construction activity, accom- 
panying the completion of war plants, air- 
ports and military bases, greatly reduced 
cement needs in 1943. Shipments of 16.3 
million barrels of cement in the March, 
1944, quarter were 40% below the 
27.4 million barrels shipped in the same 
1943 period. The rise in shipments from 
January through March, 1944, was less 
than seasonal and there is no indication 


Table 6: Lumber Production, Ship- 


ments and Stocks at the Mills 
Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Millions of Board Feet 


1944 


Janualyaeer eerie 3,540 
Mebriaryenen eee 4,190 
March.... 4,075 
1st Quarter....... 
1943 
JEWITEN AS 5s son 50008 4,447 
IRebruary sneer 4,197 
iIMiarcheeanpentacet 4,024 
1st Quarter....... 
1942 
January. eee 6,802 
ebruary, earner 6,600 
March eater 6,310 


1End of month, 


of an early sustained upward trend in 
the near future. The WPB estimates 
that cement shipments for 1944 will aggre- 
gate 71 million barrels or 45% less than 
the 127 million barrels shipped in 1943. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE 


Despite previous losses of workers to 
the Armed Forces and transfers to other 
industries, a more severe lumber shortage 
in 1944 now seems less likely than had 
been thought, as lumber stocks at mills 
on March 31, 1944, were 51 million board 
feet greater than on the same date in 
1943 and larger than in any subsequent 
month in that year. Meanwhile, produc- 
tion is seasonally up while new orders are 
declining contraseasonally. 

On the assumption that civilian and 
military construction expenditures would 
approximate $3.9 billion in 1944, WPB 
estimated that 35.5 billion board feet of 
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lumber would be needed this year. It re- 
cently, however, reduced the building esti- 
mate $400 million, but no revised estimate 
of lumber needs has been released. 

Lumber production in the first quarter 
of 1944 was only 69 million board feet 
below the same 1943 period, while ship- 
ments were reduced 604 million board 
feet, as shown in Table 6. Shipments in 
the week ended May 6 were only 3% 
above production but new orders fell 5% 
below lumber output during that week. 


PAPER OUTPUT UP 


Paper-mill activity during the first week 
of May reached 91.5% of capacity, and 
for board mills 98% of capacity was the 
highest since September 18, 1943. 


Table 7: Industrial Consumption of 
Chemicals 
Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Index Numbers, 1935 =100 
Annual Averages 

LOS O came: ew enteees © 124.15 

LOAO) cd ose Satire 141.22 

a Pet mes cree Ores 162.80 

1942. .170.27 

1943. 177.02 

Monthly Averages 1944 1943 

January vee recto ee 182.74 | 173.20 
Hebruaryaearrecne ee ee, 181.14 166.41 
Misechinytn 2a cartons 189.49 178.96 
April ee enc ccaeeorh ies 176.16 
IER eRe a RAI Bed es tale ANG SIEM Hale cae 179.58 
Sumnelss SRE a eee Me eal AR 177.35 
July See Se ee ee, abcess 172.42 
INO iets Gain cama no Mm eal Seo De 181.65 
September nner eee be cen 177.02 
Octoberserrcc rie ee eee 181.94 
Noyember:.. 42-2 eercecel) guns: 181.15 
December.zccnnceisi- coal oooh 178.45 


The first-quarter production record for 
the paper and pulp industry was compara- 
tively favorable. Actual production of 
4.27 million tons of paper and board in 
the January-March period exceeded the 
minimum anticipated by the WPB by 2%, 
and was 2% higher than the first quarter 
of 1943. Pulpwood receipts of 4.3 million 
cords for the period were 24% above the 
low first quarter of 1943 and only slightly 
less than the goal set by the WPB. Pulp 
production increased on the strength of 
larger receipts of wood. 

Wastepaper collections also — gained, 
reaching 619,500 tons in March, 1944, 
compared with 562,000 tons in February 
and the goal of 667,000 tons a month. The 
rate of paper production for the rest of 
this year depends heavily on maintaining 
a high level of pulpwood receipts and 
stepping up wastepaper salvage. Mili- 
tary demand has been steadily increasing, 
absorbing all the gain in output and allow- 
ing no increases in supplies for civilians. 
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POWDER ORDERS UP 


Production of smokeless powder is re- 
suming full-scale operations of about one 
billion pounds a year after an extended 
cutback in 1942-1943. New large require- 
ments for heavier cannon grades of pow- 
der, used for long-range artillery and big 
naval guns, were announced early in May. 
The necessary expansion of production 
may encounter some difficulty because of 
limited alcohol production, but the other 
chemicals, such as sulphuric and_ nitric 
acids, are expected to be in sufficient 
supply. 

In the case of chemical companies op- 
erating government smokeless plants, those 
skilled workers who were not needed were 
generally transferred to other units of the 
same companies during the curtailment 
period, with the result that manpower 
problems are not anticipated to any seri- 
ous extent. However, a certain percent- 
age of workers was released by Army- 
operated plants to other war plants. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER SCRAP 


Reclamation of scrap synthetic rubber 
has been accomplished by means of new 
formulas but by the same machinery as 
had been used for reclaiming natural rub- 
ber. More than one million pounds have 
been recovered, and the rubber is rela- 
tively high in desirable properties, being 
used in the manufacture of items for which 
it had been used when new. The reclama- 
tion process was announced by the United 
States Rubber Company early in May. 


COTTON GOODS SHORTAGE 


Although efforts are being made to 
stimulate production of cotton goods, con- 
sumption of 776,007 bales of lint in April, 
1944, was 14% below March and 17% 
below April, 1943. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply of many items and supplies are short. 
More rigid WPB controls are in prospect 
either through extension of the existing 
preference-rating system or through a di- 
rect allocation system. Further action by 
government agencies is hoped for, before 
June 1, to relieve the shortage, particu- 
larly of low-cost staple cotton goods. This 
shortage has been felt in the manufacture 
of children’s inexpensive clothing, house 
dresses and work clothes. The WPB has 
already issued directives to cotton mills 
requiring given amounts of production 
for manufacturers of children’s and in- 
fants’ wear during June, July, and August. 


MEAT DEMAND TOPS SUPPLY 
Meat production in recent months has 
run 22% to 27% heavier than a year ago, 
but for the whole year may increase only 
about 5% over the 1943 high record to 
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25.5 billion pounds. This forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture includes a gain 
of 10% in beef and veal and 3% in pork, 
while lamb and mutton are expected to 
decline 15%. This estimate appears con- 
servative in view of the way that mar- 
keting and slaughter of live stock continue 
to make new high records. 


Table 8: Food in Cold Storage 


Source: War Food Administration 


April 1, 
1944 


April 1, 


Produce 1943 


Millions of Pounds 


BMOZen LrWlbccee ase 8 «ats «- 161 124 
Frozen vegetables.......... 130 70 
Creamery butter........... 82 17 
Cheese neanirrts cca Te 150 78 
Eggs (million cases)........ 8 6 
Frozen poultry............ 168 58 
IB eGlink a eta ae Hees Motos uta: 296 98 
Parkers etre bs 785 592 
Litre eee eee. Ser 401 121 
Lamb, mutton, frozen...... QQ 1S 
Thousands of Bushels 
INDORE codec Ce OMe en ere NES | 9,403 
IR EAUSORORe ite ae ca cacao 101 253 
Cattle slaughter has continued far 


heavier than the rate in the first half of 
1943, when feed and pasturage conditions 
encouraged the holding of animals. Now, 
tight supplies and higher prices of corn 
and hay, together with large slaughter, 
have resulted in a 23% decrease from a 
year ago in the number of cattle in corn- 
belt feed lots. With a record number of 
cattle on farms, it is predicted in various 
quarters that the combination of condi- 
tions is likely to result in a glut in the 
cattle market in the fall. 

The record pig crop of last autumn is 
believed by authorities to assure a con- 
tinued heavy marketing of hogs, a situa- 
tion that is being encouraged by current 
hog-price regulations. Supplies of hogs 
have recently far exceeded demand. How- 
ever, some market authorities believe the 
peak is near on marketing of last fall’s 
pigs, and expect decided declines late this 
year in both breeding and marketing. 


Shortage mainly in Beef 


Despite the huge production of meat, 
the Department of Agriculture asserts that 
demand will continue to exceed supply. 
With the partial lifting of rationing, vari- 
ous communities are running short of meat 
despite the fact that storage stocks in 
April were the highest for that month in 
24 years. The shortage is mainly in beef. 
A new problem in distribution has been 
created, and manpower supply for the 
peak fall slaughter period will be another 
problem. oo 
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GRAIN SUPPLIES FALL 


The livestock situation is closely re- 
lated to grain supplies, which have be- 
come stringent following several years of 
unusually large inventories and consump- 
tion. Although stocks of corn, oats and 
barley are not much lower than a year 
ago they are lowest for comparable dates 
since 1937. 

The carry-over of wheat on July 1, 
1944, is expected to be only about half as 
large as the 616 million bushels of a year 
ago. The recent improvement in the con- 
dition of winter wheat may, however, re- 
sult in a somewhat larger total wheat crop 
than in 1943. Latest indications would 
place crop and carry-over slightly under 
1.2 billion bushels, slightly less than esti- 
mated consumption in the crop year clos- 
ing in June. In addition to food, this 
consumption included the extraordinary 
totals of at least 450 million bushels for 
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livestock feed and 100 million for alcohol. 
Demand will continue heavy in both these 
divisions. 

It is too early for crop predictions on 
feed grains but the need for bumper 
crops was never greater in view of small 
carry-overs and heavy demand for them in 
alcohol and other industrial products as 
well as for food and feed. Cold storage 
stocks of many foods have increased over 
the low level of a year ago. Rain delayed 
much of the spring planting and while 
good growing weather could make up for 
this setback, according to agricultural au- 
thorities, poor weather, added to the late 
start, might cause serious deficits. 


Henry H. Strarrorp 
Assisted by 
Wiu1aMm J. Nowe 
Tuomas A. FirzGErRaLp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Cost of Living in April 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
wage earners’ families in the United 
States rose 0.7% from March to April, re- 
suming the upward trend of the series 
after a lull since December, 1943. 

The index of 104.1 (1923=100) for 
April was only 0.1% higher than that for 
April, 1943, but was 21.0% above January, 
1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula. The April index, however, is 
only 0.2% less than the peak of 104.3 
reached by the series in June, 1943. A rise 
of 23.9% has taken place from August, 
1939, to April, 1944, and the increase since 
November, 1941, the month before Pearl 
Harbor, amounted to 12.1%. 


From March to April, housing, which 
remained unchanged, and fuel and light, 
which declined 0.1%, were the only com- 
ponents of the index not showing increases. 
Sizable increases were evidenced by food 
and sundries costs—0.8% and 1.2% re- 
spectively—and clothing increased 0.2%. 
A decline of 4.6% in food costs from April, 
1943, to April, 1944, was sufficient to al- 
most equalize the increases which took 
place in clothing, fuel and light, and sun- 
dries. Housing remained unchanged 
throughout the year. The annual change 
in all items was an increase of 0.1%. 

Seasonal increases in the prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables were responsible for 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
ae ie ae Ne Sa 


Weighted 
Average of 
All Items 


Date Food 


Clothing 


Housing! 


Men’s Women’s 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Total? 


Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Value of 


ollar 


Sundries 


Electricity Gas 


SN i I a DO gr ga a em A Sa a SR EO ae 

ISAS PA Dril PA eae ae | LOkO 115.4a 90.8 83.6 98.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 106.5 96.2 
IM ay. yenion arttostesteres stares 104.2 115.8 90.8 88.5 98.2 73.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 106.7 96.0 
DUO ecscete wesc s Greenareys 104.3 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 107.1 95.9 
eV Uil yarmecetnertte corres rase,oseose 103.1 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
ATU QUSEA crs cterelhaie etets sees 102.8 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
September: .a-e-:- «se «ct- 103.1 112.0 90.8 39.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
October tr sence ese 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
INovembers..........-.-| 203.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
Decembersimac cc. sae: 103.9 111.9 90.8 OLE 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 

1944) Januarysecee.scsteee ce 103.9 HOLE 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 110.5 96.2 
Rebruarysevene.coeoten 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
Miarch acmiapcn etic eeceseans 103.4 109.25 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
ATU ence seeueacte seen 104.1 110.1¢ 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.2 67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 

Percentage Changes 
March 1944 to April 1944....| +0.7 +0.8 0 | +0.2 +0.4 0 | alr i | 0 0 +1.2 -0.6 
April 1943 to April 1944..... +0.1 —4.6 0 +3.7 +3.6 +4.1 +2.9 —0.4 -0.3 +5.9 —Onw 


1Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


15, and October 15. 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


the rise in food costs from March to April. 
After declining for five consecutive months 
the trend was reversed and food costs in- 
creased 0.8% to a level of 110.1%. This 
level, nevertheless, was 4.6% less than 
April, 1943, and 4.9% below the peak level 
of 115.8 recorded in May and June of 
1943. Food costs were 39.9% higher than 
in January, 1941. 

Over the month, sundries costs rose 
1.2%, the largest increase of any of the 
components of the “all items” index. This 
group contains most of the items affected 
by the new federal excise taxes, which 
went into effect on April 1. Annual sur- 
veys made in April in several cities showed 
increases in medical and dental fees and 
in the cost of haircuts. These items also 
helped to raise the sundries component of 
the index. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar declined from 96.7 in March to 96.1 
in April. It was 96.2 in April, 1943, and 
116.3 in January, 1941. 


COSTS IN 63 CITIES 


In April, indexes for sixty-three indus- 
trial cities were published. From March 
15 to April 15, total living costs rose in 
fifty-seven cities, the increases ranging 
from 0.1% in Buffalo, Los Angeles, Rich- 
mond, Seattle and Youngstown to 1.9% in 
Cincinnati. Evansville was a close sec- 
ond with an increase of 1.8%. The next 
largest rise was 1.3% in Dayton and 
Chicago. 

The increases in Cincinnati, Dayton and 
Chicago were no doubt partly occasioned 
by the fact that these three cities had 
sizable increases in food costs. Cincin- 
nati with an increase of 4.2% had the 
greatest increase of all cities; Chicago 


with 2.5% was second largest; Dayton 
with 2.0% ranked fifth. (The third larg- 
est increase was 2.8% in Rockford and 
the fourth 2.2% in Pittsburgh.) The in- 
crease in Evansville was a result of an 
increase of 8.0% in sundries reflecting the 
results of an annual survey showing in- 
creases in medical and dental fees and 
haircut costs in addition to the tax in- 
creases felt by all cities. 

Total living costs declined in four cities 
over the month. They were Memphis 
with a decline of 0.1%, Erie with a decline 
of 0.2%, Grand Rapids with a decline of 
0.3%, and Denver with a decline of 0.5%. 
These changes also reflected the change 
taking place in food costs since these four 
cities had the four largest decreases in 
food, ranked in the same order. Memphis 
had a decline in food costs of 0.8%, Erie, 
1.0%, Grand Rapids, 1.6% and Denver, 
24%. 

Living costs remained unchanged in two 
cities—Des Moines and Newark. Both 
of them had relatively small changes in 
all components of the index. 

Over the month, food costs increased in 
thirty-nine cities and decreased in twenty- 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz Conrggence Boarp for April 15, 1943. 
bBased on food price indexes for March 15, 1944. 
cBased on food price indexes for April 13, 1944. 


rRevised 


four, The four largest increases and the 
four largest decreases have already been 
listed in relation to the changes in all 
items mentioned previously. 

Fifty-nine cities felt increases in sun- 
dries, ranging from 0.7% to 1.6%. Larg- 
er increases were experienced by Dayton 
(2.8%), Portland, Ore. (2.9%), Lansing 
(3.5%), and Evansville (8.0%). 

From April, 1943, to April, 1944, total 
living costs declined in thirty-four of the 
cities surveyed. Decreases ranged from 
0.2% in Cincinnati, Louisville, and Mil- 
waukee to 3.5% in New Orleans. They 
rose in twenty-nine cities with increases 
of from 0.1% in Birmingham to 2.2% in 
Toledo. 

Declines in food costs were felt by all 
cities except Richmond which increased 
2.6%. More than half of the cities, thirty- 
two, showed decreases of 5% or over. The 
largest declines were 10.7% in Des Moines, 
9.4% in Philadelphia, 9.2% in Wilming- 
ton, 8.9% in New Orleans, and 8.8% in 
Youngstown and Syracuse. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


EW peaks were recorded in hourly 

and weekly earnings and “real” 
weekly earnings in March, according to 
Tue ConrereNce Boarn’s regular month- 
ly survey of labor statistics of twenty- 
five manufacturing industries. The num- 
ber of hours worked in one week also rose 
to a new high for recent years, but re- 
mained below the levels that prevailed 


before April, 1930. Employment de- 
clined substantially in March and, as a 
result, total man hours and payrolls were 


reduced. Wage-rate increases granted 
were very small. 
EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings rose 0.4% in 
March to a new peak of $1.052. This in- 
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EARNINGS, eee EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
ore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
Average | Average Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly eekly | Hours per | Hours per : ; Actual 
Earnings | Earnings Week per Week per | Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings | fours per | Emplo Total 
Harner ariear hee ment Boas eet 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 

1943, ani BS3 OS ADIRE: 5 cote DORI $.987 | $44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 Q47 1 

Te OO IEE Oh POOL) AIO SEENON pace 45 02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 

a SHER O Cho eR OCR Ce tene .009 45 .92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 

AG le gi aaa 1.016 46.16 45.2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 

" a ede rateretreie Cairo ens velosteiier Sors 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.6 148.6 136.0 257.7 

Sade : Sus SUE ERC Ca CRAORS 14 1.020 46.25 45.1 43 .2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 

ae CS GL feassipioie Wiehe,» bre bots 1.036 47.13 45.3 43.5 191.5 186.1 177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 137.7 264.8 

Nee SONG Sokao Once Shines Ly aR 1.036 AT AT 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 

OVern bere. .ahe eye hci e ae 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 

December seann.t sence os oe 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 137.2 265.1 

TOSAM ANU AT YAR ante < cafe Rleje.s iis + ats 1.046 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
EDTUAL YE fe <to eevee «tisk 1.048 48.15r 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 | 180.9 174.8r 92.9 147.9r| 137.4r] 267.6r 

Marche ened tines eta 1.052 48 .36 45.8 43.9 194.5 187.7 Sea 175.4 93.1 145.2 135.2 263.8 

rRevised. 


crease reflects longer working hours ac- 
companied by additional premium over- 
time payments, reduced employment, and 
wage-rate increases granted. In the year 
since March, 1943, hourly earnings ad- 
vanced 6.6% principally because more 
highly paid skilled workers were employed 
in March, 1944. During the year, many 
of the new workers attained a consider- 
able amount of skill and were transferred 
to more lucrative occupations. Longer. 
working hours and wage-rate increases also 
served to raise hourly earnings. All these 
factors contributed to a 38.6% rise in 
hourly earnings since January, 1941. The 
aggregate increase from August, 1939, to 
March, 1944, amounted to 46.1%. 

The average weekly return of manufac- 
turing workers in these industries rose to 
$48.36 in March, or 0.4% since February 
and 9.2% over a year before, largely as a 
result of longer working hours and higher 
hourly earnings. The advance in weekly 
~ earnings since January, 1941, has been 
58.0% and since August, 1939, has been 
17.2%. 

“Real” weekly earnings, which reflect 
changes in living costs as well as in dol- 
lar weekly earnings, were higher in March, 
at 175.4 (1923=100), than ever before. 
The manufacturing wage earner could pur- 
chase 8.3% more goods and services than 
he could in March, 1943, 31.2% more than 
in January, 1941, and 43.7% more than in 
August, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The number of wage earners employed 
in these industries was reduced in March 
for the fourth consecutive month. A sub- 
stantial decline of 1.8% from February 
to March served to lower the number of 
workers to the level of December, 1942. 
In the year since March, 1943, employ- 
ment has been reduced 2.2%. As com- 


pared with January, 1941, employment has 
risen 33.1% and since August, 1939, the 
increase has been 72.4%. 

Total payrolls, reflecting the decline in 
employment from February to March, de- 
clined 1.4%. The March level of 263.8 
(1923=100) , while lower than during the 
previous six months, exceeded that of a 
year before by 6.8%. Since January, 1941, 
payrolls have advanced 110.2% and since 
August, 1939, 205.3%. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


The average work week consisted of 45.8 
hours in March. While only 0.1 hour, or 
0.2%, more than in February, working 
hours in March were 1.1 hours, or 2.5%, 
more than a year before. They were 13.9% 
longer than in January, 1941, and 20.8% 
longer than in August, 1939. 

Nominal hours, or the scheduled work- 
ing hours in one week for a plant, depart- 
ment, or shift, remained unchanged at 
43.9 hours in March. Increased produc- 
tion and labor shortages are indicated by 


the rise in nominal hours of 9.2% since 
January, 1941, and of 8.9% since August, 
1939. 

Total man hours, influenced by changes 
in both employment and the length of the 
work week, declined 1.6% in March. The 
March level of 135.2 (1923=100) was ex- 
ceeded in every month since April of last 
year, but was 0.2% above that a year be- 
fore, 51.7% more than in January, 1941, 
and 108.6% higher than that of August, 
1939. 

Actual and “real” hourly and weekly 
earnings were at new peak levels in March 
and more hours were worked in one week 
than in any other month since March, 
1930. But the employment gains of the 
last fifteen months were lost and fewer 
workers were able to enjoy the new high 
earnings. Because of the lowered employ- 
ment, total man hours and payrolls were 
also reduced from the peak levels of 1943. 


Eruet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


First Quarter Corporate Earnings 


ORPORATE earinings reported by 

industrial concerns rose slightly in 
the first quarter of 1944, both before and 
after taxes. 

A decided expansion in net sales out- 
weighed the advance in reserves set aside 
for federal taxes. The federal tax rate 
on excess profits this year has increased 
to 95%, in comparison with 90% a year 
earlier, but the 80% tax ceiling and ex- 
emption carry-back provisions have re- 
sulted in a reduction of the tax load in 
some instances. 

Net income of 345 industrials, as tab- 
ulated by Tue ConrerENCcE Boarp, gained 


4% over the first quarter of 1943, but 
was 20% below the comparable period of 
1941. For the 219 industrial companies 
which reported in more detail, income 
before taxes was 3% above last year, with 
68% of this income reserved for taxes as 
compared with 69% a year earlier, 
Although industrial production contin- 
ued to expand, and the first-quarter aver- 
age for this year surpassed that of 1941 
by 65%, earnings of industrials, after taxes, 


1These reports are preliminary, subject in many cases to 
renegotiation. Net income available for dividends is re- 
ported both after taxes and after allowance for postwar 
reserves. These postwar reserves, discussed in 7'he Economic 
Record, November, 1943, p. 323, were reported by a very 
small number of companies and no separate tabulation 
was possible. 
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a year ago. The 124 nondurable goods a rise of 4% over that of 1941 for this 
concerns reported an income 10% higher category. Income available for taxes 
than the year before, although production among 292 manufacturers gained 6% over 


were 20% below those in the same period 
of 1941. This contrast in the relation be- 
tween production and earnings as com- 


TABLE 1: FEDERAL TAX RESERVES AND INCOME AFTER TAXES, FIRST QUARTERS, 1941, 1943, 1944 
Thousands of Dollars 


Taxes as % of Income 


Percentage Change 
Before Taxes 


Federal Tax Reserves Net Income After Taxes 


Tachitiry By. ot 1943-1944 1941-1944 
io 1944 | 1943 | 1941 
1944 1943 1941 1944 1943 1941 ae ae Hele ey 
Manufacturing............ 193 |535,463 | 527,075 | 237,826 |239,887 | 225,071 | 305,311 +3 +7 +43 -21 69 70 44 
Durable goods........... 116 |385,099 | 395,495 | 182,704 | 142,628 | 135,823 | 212,896 al +5 +33 =33 73 74 46 
‘Atitomobilesses sccm ene « 8 | 91,837 | 72,446 | 72,196 | 49,024 | 42,172 | 74,925 +23 +16 —4 —35 65 63 49 
ANOS UEMCI & god neo eae 14 | 44,930 | 32,551 10,710 | 10,427 7,288 9,842 +39 +43 +169 +6 81 82 §2 
Building aa: eoccnan - 17 | 18,290 | 16,727 5,299 7,062 6,691 8,346 +8 +6 +86 -15 ae 71 39 
Electrical products...... 7 | 74,052 | 78,773 | 21,467 | 13,993 | 14,828 | 14,691 +6 -6 | +144 =5 84 84 59 
iNiachinenyasase eee 9 | 14,487 | 12,857 2,429 3,415 3,135 2,390 +12 +9 | +271 +43 81 80 50 
Office equipment........ 5 | 13,431 13,668 2,548 3,993 4,147 3,978 =2 —4 +167 a 77 igh 39 
Railroad equipment... .. 6 | 12,263 | 12,280 2,443 4,115 3,903 5,602 +1 +5 +104 27 75 76 30 
Steeliecte tok nant siea 24 | 80,004 | 123,286 | 48,679 | 39,552 | 42,601 82,174 es! =f) -9 —52 67 74 37 
Miscellaneous.......... 26 | 35,805 | 32,907 | 16,933 | 11,047 | 11,058 | 10,948 +7 a +68 sci 76 15 61 
Nondurable goods........ 77 |150,364 | 131,580 | 55,122 | 97,259 | 89,248 | 92,415 +12 +9 +68 45 61 60 37 
@hemicalsMass.s. ess 11 | 47,667 | 45,676 | 25,308 | 24,890 | 22,980 | 30,178 +6 +8 +31 -18 66 67 46 
eure Meh Axe cet satus 5 | 10,653] 8,970] 2,910] 4,766 | 4,863] 4,233] +11 9} 2116 | +131 691 | 65 |= At 
oka ae oe eee 17 | 33,512 | 35,414 | 10,948 | 21,072 | 21,461 | 24,239 -4 -2] 455 -13 61 62 31 
Papen terre ere a 12 | 13,849 | 8,714 | 4,423 | 5,313 | 4,866 | 6,362 +41 +9] +78 -16 72 64 Al 
Petroleum..............| 17 | 37,234 | 25,018 | 6,220 | 36,822 | 30,371 | 23,202 | +34{ +21] +152] +4659 50 45 21 
Mextiles et Pea ee g | 5,861] 6,097 | 4,831] 3,091 | 3,449 | 3,203 -6 |..—10 |. +11 =$ | . 65ul «64 lan 60 
Miscellaneous.......... 7 1,588 1,691 482 1,305 1,258 998 =f +4 +95 +31 55 57 33 
Mining seule @ ire erdow ss 18, |08\479, |; 9,818 he 7,665 |. 11,889.) 13,787 |. 15,128. |  —-14} —=18 1" =i -21| 42] 42| 34 
7 ee ne eee nO 6] 1,757] 2,054 475 | 2,817 | 2,693 | 2,626 4 45°)" Gas oy peeigg nl igs ais 
Metal... c | | 788 7,764" | 7,190" | 90727) 11,044 12,4971)" H16 = 180] 208 Bey ass) Bal ey 
Printing and publishing. .... 6} 2,965 | 1,567 685 | 1,937] 1,187] 1,392} +78 | +63] +136 | +39 60 57 33 
etailitracdes ere yon 7 4,128 4,200 1,159 1,664 2,463 E312 -13 —32 +134 +27 a 63 AT 
Total industrials........... 219 | 551,035 | 542,660 | 247,385 | 255,377 | 242,458 |823,188 | +3/ +5] +41| -21| 68| 691 43° 


aLess than + or ~ 0.5%. 


pared with 1941 has been apparent for the 
past two years. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EARNINGS 
INCREASE 
The advance in first-quarter earnings of 
durable goods producers failed to keep 
pace with their increased industrial pro- 
duction, as net income available for divi- 
dends in 168 companies gained 4% over 


was only slightly above the level of the 
same period of 1943. In comparison with 
1941, the drop in the after-tax earnings of 
steel companies greatly influenced the loss 
of 32% in the durable goods group as a 
whole. 

Declines in net income were in the ma- 
jority among manufacturers of nondur- 
able goods, but the large increase in the 
income of petroleum companies resulted in 


a year ago, but failed by 20% to reach 
the level of the first quarter of 1941. 
The greatest gain in net income after 
taxes in the durable goods group occurred 
in the automobile parts industry, in which 
fourteen companies reported an increase 
of 43% over a year ago. Eight automo- 
bile concerns, also producing for war, 
ranked second with 16% higher earnings 
in the same period. For six companies in 


TABLE 2: NET SALES, FEDERAL TAX RESERVES, AND NET INCOME IN FIRST QUARTERS OF 1941, 1943, 1944, 


Thousands of Dollars 


Net Sales Bre lags Federal Income Tax Reserves Net Income After Taxes Percentage Change 
ange 
No. of 
Industry Com- 1943 to 1944 1941 to 1944 
Lert 1944 1943 1941 |1943to]1941to] 1944 1943 1941 1944 1943 1941 

1944 Before | After | Before | After 

ees AO) ot. dele ule 8 | ee ee ere ee Taxes | Taxes | Taxes | Taxes 
Automobiles = |e ee | ear a 

and parts.... 6 11,303,915 | 948,485 | 692,510 +88 | 86,705] 62,096] 66,285] 43,404] 35,439 65,412] +33 | +22 =u 34 

Building. nee "i 59,600 53,264 42,131 +41 5,443] 5,640] 3,290] 2,922] 2,628 3,571 +1 +11 +22 -18 

ee a8 7 | 245,017 | 225,376 | 162,449 +51 | 45,251) 43,640) 24,281! 21,793] 20,020 26,495 +5 +9 | +32 -18 

ectrica 

products..... 3 | 361,972 | 285,853 | 134,065 +170 | 61,971] 67,516] 18,435] 10,649 10,954) 11,683 =7 -3 |4+141 -9 

Rood. thee 3 | 139,320 | 107,066 77,432 +80 9,929} 9,092] 2,731 5,978) 6,189) 7,245 +4 -3 +59 =-17 

Papen cg 8 | 104,403 93,450 75,603 +38 | 10,628} 6,790] 3,821 4,229] 3,910) 5,459] +39 +8 +60 -23 

Petroleum... . 7 | 268,352 | 206,108 | 156,112 +72 | 20,148) 13,518] 3,363] 19,825] 16,257 11,387] +34 | +22 |4171 +74 

A 1S Pee: 10 91,247 91,668 77,056 +18 5,240) 8,600} 3,173] 2,759] 3,170 5,565] -32 -13 -8 -—50 

ther 
industrials. . . 23 | 223,976 | 184,829 | 101,042 +122 | 22,548) 22,792} 3,619] 6,965 6,636) 5,910 a +5 | +210 | 418 
otal iene 74 {2,797,802 |2,196,099 {1,518,400 +84 | 267,863] 239,684] 128,998} 118,524 105,203] 142,727] +12 | +13 +42 -17 


aLess than + or — 0.5%. 
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Table 3: Corporate Earnings in First Quarters of 1941, 1943, 1944 
Thousands of Dollars 


Classification aed 1944 1943 1941 Per Es 
1943 to 1944] 1941 to 1944 
Indus PRIA Scere ook eet 338,899 | 325,868 | 421,968 +4 -20 
Manufacturing... sos5een ae 302,396 | 284,507 | 376,496 +6 —20 
Durable goods............... 169,118 | 163,002 | 248,797 +4. -32 
fAUtOmMObiles#ae. ae eee oe. 49,024 42,172 74,925 +16 -35 
Auto [DBIGUS Serer cetenastn that het 14,656 11,739 15,845 +25 -8 
Building BS OIG O CRS OEE 9,016 8,504 10,129 +6 -11 
Electrical products.......... 22,107 21,821 22,906 +1 =3 
Machinery Sys ak et ieee 9,323 8,801 8,967 +6 +4 
Office equipment........... 3,993 4,147 3,978 4 a 
Railroad equipment......... 5,207 5,508 7,233 -5 —28, 
Steel rants courte tc wie. Biss. 43,427 47,955 92,453 -9 -53 
Miscellaneous.............. 12,365 12,355 12,361 a a 
Nondurable MOOUSE Memnnns oe: 133,278 | 121,505 127,699 +10 +4 
Chemicals eae Sie os 38,288 36,832 45,300 +4 -15 
nr ee a aa 8,296 7,953 | 7,659 +4 +8 
Likaea*s lecoos SRE Sie eee mer 28,537 28,941 31,571 -l -10 
Paper cee. cae eet 5,818 5,126 7,065 +13 -18 
Metroleumi se ey ok ele ee 44,306 34,386 27,369 +29 +62 
PLextilesaem Fas sete iis be ar 5,689 5,935 6,835 —4 -17 
Miscellaneous.............. 2,344 2,332 1,900 +1 +23 
IN BTW ert ee i rh 25,951 30,855 34,611 -16 —25 
@oallmming weeren cee aes 4,349 3,718 3,367 +17 +29 
Metal mining, smelting....... 21,602 27,137 31,244 -20 -81 
Bin An ce mera pen ares = bacco 4,157 3,874 4,851 47 -14 
Printing and publishing........ 2,372 1,575 1,702 +51 +39 
Retail tradess.)...-. “apse ger 2,243 3,011 1,594 —26 +41 
Mirscellaneousease ecrice aimee oe 1,780 2,046 2,714 -13 34 
Witlities serene: ao. eek 114,745 | 117,275 | 138,523 =) -17 
Electricity and gas............ 50,230 50,674 62,321 -1 -19 
Telephone and telegraph. ...... 64,515 66,601 76,202 -3 -15 
LESTE ood, ROE Sill 143,945 | 206,643 | 69,926 -30 +106 
‘Te ee 2 PO a ee eens 442 597,589 | 649,786 | 630,417 -8 —5 


aLess than + or — 0.5% 


the combined group, net sales continued to 
climb sharply, the advance over 1941 
amounting to 88%. Reserves for federal 
taxes in eight automobile companies rose 
from 63% of taxable income in 1943 to 
65% this year, leaving net income 35% 
below that of the first quarter of 1941. 
Fourteen car-parts concerns set aside 81% 
for this purpose, but the remaining in- 
~come was still 6% above 1941. 

Income statements of seventeen build- 
ing material producers showed a small 
gain in net income this year, both before 
and after taxes. There was a substantial 
increase in the sales of three electrical 
products concerns; but the larger sample 
of seven companies showed a loss of 6% 
in net income, as 84% of taxable income 
was retained for taxes, the highest per- 
centage in any industry. Manufacturers 
of office equipment and railroad equip- 
ment had slightly reduced income avail- 
able for dividends in 1944. 

Rising costs and OPA selling price ceil- 


ings in the steel and iron industry resulted 
in the largest year-to-year decline in net 
income reported in the manufacturing 
group. Although there was an increase in 
the first-quarter tonnage of steel produced, 
twenty-four corporations had losses this 
year in income both before and after taxes 
of 28% and 7%, respectively. Tax re- 
serves of the larger sample dropped to 67 
cents per dollar of income before taxes, 
as compared with 74 cents last year and 
37 cents in 1941. Thirty-six companies 
reported first-quarter net income after 
taxes 53% below that of 1941. 

Reserves held for federal taxes by pro- 
ducers of nondurable goods rose from 60% 
of income before taxes in 1943 to 61% 
this year, but they were still substantially 
lower than those of durable goods manu- 
facturers which amounted to 73% in 1944, 
For the 219 industrials in Table 1, tax 
reserves increased 2% to $551 million this 
year, 123% higher than for the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 


Continuing its accelerated wartime pro- 
duction, the petroleum industry made the 
most outstanding gain among manufac- 
turers, with net income 29% above a year 
earlier. This industry had the smallest 
percentage of taxable income earmarked 
for taxes among producers of both durable 
and nondurable goods. For seven com- 
panies, a large proportion of the profits 
represented in the 30% increase in net 
sales remained as income available for 
dividends. 

The only declines in income, both be- 
fore and after taxes, reported in nondur- 
able goods industries occurred in the food 
and textile groups, although three food 
companies showed an advance of 30% in 
net sales this year. There was a marked 
improvement in earnings of paper con- 
cerns in the first quarter of 1944, as net 
sales of eight companies rose 12%. After 
reserving 72 cents of each dollar of in- 
come before taxes for tax purposes, the 
highest proportion among nondurable con- 
cerns, income after taxes for twelve com- 
panies was 9% higher than a year ago. 

Despite a substantial increase in the 
net income of coal-mining companies, a 
larger decrease in after-tax income of met- 
al-mining companies resulted in a decline 
in net income for the group as a whole. 
The smaller sample of coal companies re- 
tained for tax reserves only 38% of tax- 
able income, a lower percentage than any 
other group recorded in Table 1. 


RAILS AND UTILITIES 


Although railroads handled a record 
volume of freight and passenger traflic last 
quarter, net income of 63 companies 
dropped 30% below a year ago, because 
of higher wages and operating costs, as 
well as taxes. Increased output of elec- 
tricity and gas was not reflected in ex- 
panded earnings among utilities, as great- 
er operating expenses and taxes caused af- 
ter-tax income to decline. Twenty-three 
electricity and gas companies earned 1% 
less than last year and 19% less than in 
1941. Income available for dividends re- 
ported by eleven telephone and telegraph 
companies dropped 3% from 1943 and 
15% from the comparable period of 1941. 


Marsorm E. Jupp 
Assisted by 
Lian EIsenserG 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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Employment Trends 


ONAGRICULTURAL employment 
continued to decline in April, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, primarily 
because of decreasing factory employment. 
In the munitions industries employment 
has been declining by about 100,000 a 
month since October. 

All but one of the major manufacturing 
groups reported fewer workers than in the 
preceding month. Employment in coal 
mining has declined so rapidly in recent 
months that the number so engaged this 
spring was the “rock-bottom” figure at 
which the mines can produce the minimum 
goals expected of them in 1944, according 
to the War Manpower Commission. 

Seasonal gains in trade, transportation 
and public utilities, as well as further ad- 
ditions to government war agencies, some- 


both major branches of the Armed Forces 
near their peak strength, interest has in- 
creased in the state origins of military 
personnel for the light the data may throw 
on the regional problems which will arise 
in postwar demobilization. The number 
contributed to the Army by each of the 
states is shown in the accompanying table. 


ONE TO TWELVE IN SERVICE 


By the beginning of 1944, there was 
one man or woman in the Armed Services 
of this country for every twelve civil- 
ians. The total strength of the Army alone 
was nearly 7.5 million officers and enlisted 
men and women. This was the net result 
of accessions since November 1, 1940, of 
more than 8.25 million persons and sepa- 
rations of about 1.3 million, plus a num- 
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that area since the war began. Likewise, 
low ratios in the far-western states are 
evidence of the movement of population 
towards those sections of the country. 


New York High, Nevada Low 


New York and Nevada, the two states 
whose contributions of personnel to the 
Army’s total strength are largest and 
smallest, respectively, in the ranking by 
state of residence, have at the same time 
the highest ratios with respect to their 
civilian populations. In each case, the 
state’s share of the total personnel con- 
tributed by all states exceeds its share of 
total United States population before the 
war. 

The relative numbers of males of draft 
age in the various states were, of course, 
an initial factor of selection and the occu- 
pational characteristics of the labor force 


STATE ORIGINS OF ARMY PERSONNEL ON JANUARY 1, 1944 


Number in Army January 1, 1944 


State and Geographic Division 


Total Male 

United States............ 7,437 7,342 
New England............ 490 481 
AINE Re ta rks See 47 46 
New Hampshire........... QT 26 
IWerenOmrbarnn: cineca to susie 18 18 
Massachusetts............ 242 937 
Rhode Jsland?.f-5,..0-00 9 0: 43 42 
Wonnectictt. we sac c eee 114 112 
Middle Atlantic..........| 1,758 1,734 
INewalVOrk= Sot acad.xchvons 873 860 
Newidersey 7 cits sin ucts ss Q75 Q72 
Pennsylvania.......:...... 611 602 
East North Central...... 1,541 1,521 
LO Mee tert ten oe We eta 419 414 
ncianaie tocewers eee, datas > 190 188 
WlinOis Paw ekeeeuy eee eres 470 464 
Michiganteern.ce ceri ee 303 299 
WVISCORSING Her. teenie otie te 159 156 
West North Central..... 688 680 
Minnesota ean! ok Ree 146 143 
Lowa eed rae 120 119 
IMSS OLrtery ra sren earn Ie 201 199 
North Dakotas. eee n 31 31 
South Dakotaie i... se wae 29 29 
Nebraskaj--4:, so: aiscciont 65 64 
INNS AS y, Ap hin ae 96 95 
South Atlantic.......... 918 907 
Delaware. trecucs<mon eee 16 16 
Maryland #er os. tere. 108 107 
District of Columbia. ...... 52 51 


aMore than 250 but less than 500. 


what offset the decline in mining and man- 
ufacturing. 

On the military front, too, manpower 
needs seem to be in better balance with 
supply, following the limitation of occu- 
pational deferments in the age group from 
18 to 26. 

Although the Navy is still expanding its 
strength, monthly draft calls for military 
service are mainly for replacements. With 


Source: War Department 
Numbers in Thousands 


eae Number in Army January 1, 1944 + spe 
ee State and Geographic Division RB re 
Female Nov. 1943 Total Male Female Nov. 1948 
95 5.8 South Atlantic—continued 
9 6.1 Virginia sas anctoners: ae 140 138 f 5.0 
1 6.0 Wrest Virorriatseroetitae ace: 106 105 1 6a 
1 5.9 North Carolina............ 163 161 Q 4.9 
a 5.8 South Carolinas = ose eer 84 83 1 4.7 
5 5.9 Georgii ee ae ern ee 147 146 1 520 
1 6.1 Blorida 2e-s0r ee ae ee 101 100 a! 5.0 
2 6.5 East South Central...... 547 543 4 5.4 
24 6.8 Kentuckyseee qe sem ecie ee 144 143 1 ond 
13 7.0 ADenniessee #4. aes the <n eee 152 151 1 5.4 
3 6.7 VEN of is eer eed aed A 140 139 1 Does 
9 6.6 IMUSSissIppiaere: teens mee 110 1 5.5 
20 5.9 West South Central...... 711 703 8 5.8 
5 6.1 IATKAansas. eine eet se 93 92 1 5.4 
2 5.6 Louisianat:.0 9 eee 127 125 Q 5.5 
6 6.2 Oklahonial tne. te 115 114 1 5.8 
4 5.6 SPexAGe ee errs ee. 376 372 4 6.0 
3 5.4 Mountain..... 22s 222 3 5.6 
8 5.6 Montana 30 29 1 6.3 
3 5.8 Tdahos 3s Peer att: ee 25 25 a 5.4 
1 5.3 Wyoming! Saeritees co eee 14 14 b 6.0 
Q 5.7 Colorado. nese. ae 55 54 1 5.1 
b 5.8 News Viexicoa. tener 33 33 a 6.8 
a 5.4 ATIZONAMeer ere... wa ee 26 26 a 4.6 
1 5.5 Uta ere ee aye = Ae, 32 32 a 5.5 
1 aati Nevadaic Soret chs. ogee 9 9 b 7.0 
ll See Pacifie sik ett Bitton chee 559 551 8 5.1 
a 6.0 Washingtonmp er oeeernr 89 87 Q 4.7 
1 5.5 Ogi Ce ee 58 BT 1 4.9 
1 6.4 Gulitotniat See er ee 413 407 6 5.2 


bLess than 250 


ber of National Guard divisions which 
were called into service before that date. 

State contributions to the Army are also 
compared with the civilian population for 
the states as of November, 1943. The re- 
sultant ratios are consistently high for the 
northeastern sector of the country and 
may reflect the general out-migration from 


1A tabulation of Navy personnel by states, received too 
late for analysis, is also appended. 


in the various regions of the country were 
a determining factor in the extent of their 
contributions to the strength of the Army. 
The relationship of the Armed Forces by 
state of origin to the peacetime labor force 
has been shown graphically in Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s Road Map of Industry, 
No. 439. Agricultural areas were seen to 
have contributed the lowest percentages 
of their prewar labor force. 
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TURNOVER 


In March, the total separation rate for 
manufacturing industries was 73 per thou- 
sand compared to 65 per thousand in Feb- 
ruary. The rise was accounted for by in- 
creases in quits, military separations and 
layofts. 

The majority of the quits resulted, ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor, from 
a return to the farm of workers who had 
undertaken industrial jobs during the sea- 
sonal lull in agricultural activity. Higher 
quit rates continued to be reported for 
women than for men. 

The trend in layoffs continued upward 
during March primarily because of new 
cancellations of war contracts. 

Discontinuance of occupational defer- 
ments in many industries raised the rate 
of military separations above that of any 
month since April, 1943. It was reported 
as 7 per 1,000 in March, 1944. 


STRIKES 


A marked upward trend has‘ persisted, 
during the half-year ended in March, in 
the number of strikes reported to have 
begun each month. Strikes in September, 
1943, numbered 245. Six months later, 
in March, 1944, almost 50% more, or 360 
strikes, were reported to have begun in 
the month. On the other hand, however, 
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the number of workers affected and the 
loss of man days of work has diminished 
since the closing quarter of last year. 


Carri R. FetpMan 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Naval Personnel on January 31, 1944, 
by State Origin! 


Alabama...... 58,587 Montana...... 12,351 
Arizona....... 12,997 Nebraska..... 26,127 
Arkansas...... 34,728 | NewHampshire 12,454 
California... . 237,292  Nevada....... 3,769 
Colorado... ... 28,418 New Jersey.... 112,566 
Connecticut... 45,701 New Mexico... 10,185 
Delaware..... 5,702 New York.... . 272,373 
TDistricuaot North Carolina 64,585 
Columbia... 19,612 Nay Dakota. 11,183 
. LOR ee LOOLOLT, 
nae ida. 20 pO Alte Oklchomao. 048,710 
eorgia..... 54,810 Ore. 3 
POD tee eee 9,725 
Idaho cTaieterens 12,006 Pennsylvania. .218,968 
nos: seeeee 181,863 Rhode Island.. 23,746 
Indiana....... 73,587 South Carolina 36,167 
OWA. 5. Meee 57,730 South Dakota. 10,998 
Kansas....... 39,486  Tennessee..... 56,312 
Kentucky..... 47,906 ‘Texas 144,284 
Louisiana..... 51,794 Utah......... 15,608 
Maine........ 18,315 Vermont...... 6,269 
Maryland..... 42,971  Virginia....... 60,198 
Massachusetts.141,955 Washington... 56,954 


Michigan..... 112,761 
Minnesota.... 62,072 
Mississippi... . 33,254 
Missouri...... 80,506 


West Virginia. 45,871 
Wisconsin..... 52,575 
Wyoming..... 

Motalan. ne 3,104,771 


Note. This material released too late for inclusion in 
article above. 

1Officers and enlisted personnel in the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, except the Navy Nurse Corps, 
by the states they listed as their place of residence. 


New Industrial Centers 


What communities which were not wm- 
portant manufacturing centers in peace- 
time have grown most sharply as a result 
of the placement of war contracts and new 
war plant in nonindustrial areas? 


What particular types of contracts have 
been let in such communities and what 
types of new plant have been erected? 


Can any basis be found for determining 
the permanency of this war-induced 
growth? 


HESE and related questions are fre- 
quently raised in connection with the 
continuing study of wartime changes in 
the pattern of manufacturing inaugurated 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp in the early 
war months." 
An analysis is presented in the accom- 
panying tables of the war contract posi- 
tion of those counties which have experi- 


1Among the studies presented recently on this subject are 
“War Contracts in Urban Areas,” The Conference Board 
Economic Record, December, 1943; “Boom Town Areas: 
Their Growth and Future,” The Conference Board Economic 
Record, October, 1943; “Three Years of War Contracts,” 
‘a study of the regional impact of war contracts) The Con- 
‘ference Board Economic Record, September, 1943; ‘““Com- 

titive Potentials of War Plants,” The Conference Board 
Ponomie Record, November, 1943; and “Disposition of 
War Plants,” The Conference Board Economic Record, 
December, 1943. od 


enced the most marked growth in pub- 
licly owned facilities and war contracts 
since the war began. The twenty-five 
counties with the highest ratio of cumu- 
lative supply and industrial facilities con- 
tracts in relation to their peacetime out- 
put, as shown in Table 2, have received 
nearly $10 billion of war contracts and 
over $1 billion of publicly owned war 
plant. The total cumulative contracts re- 
ceived by the members of this group at 
the beginning of 1944 were nearly seventy 
times as great as the aggregate value of 
manufactured products reported in these 


‘communities in 1939. The corresponding 


ratio of war contracts to 1939 manufac- 
tures for the country as a whole was only 
three to one. None of the counties in 
this group appears in the Census list of 
principal industrial counties in 1939." Only 
four appear in the Census list of the 451 
principal industrial counties ranked by 
the number of factory wage earners in 
1939. These are San Diego, with 6,016 
wage earners in 1939; Columbia, Penn- 


1This list includes all counties in which 10,000 or more 
wage earners were employed in manufacturing in 1939, as 
well as the most important industrial county in each state 
haying no county with 10,000 factory wage earners. 
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sylvania, 5,455 wage earners; Nassau, New 
York, 4,402; and Washtenaw, Michigan, 
4,852. The largest, San Diego, ranked 
224th on the basis of wage earners. 

The basis of selection throughout has 
been the ratio of cumulative war contracts 
to 1939 manufactured output. This ratio 
was examined for each of the more than 
3,000 counties for which such data are 
available and the top twenty-five selected 
for inclusion. Counties in which high 
ratios developed preponderantly because 
of placement of nonindustrial facilities 
are treated separately in Table 3. 

The total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts for the group in 1939 fell just short 
of $150 million and ranged from a low of 
$27,000 to a maximum of $42 million. 
The corresponding low for cumulative war 
contracts is slightly less than $6 mil- 
lion while the highest total for the group 
is $2.9 billion. Mayes, Oklahoma, has 
the highest ratio with $2,275 of war con- 
tracts for each dollar of peacetime manu- 
factured output. Sarpy, Nebraska, and 
Greenlee, Arizona, follow with war con- 
tracts fully a thousand times greater than 
1939 manufactures. Greenlee through 
March, 1944, had received only contracts 
for industrial facilities; no’ supply con- 
tracts were indicated. 

Three important war production centers 
dominate the group: San Diego, with war 
contracts of $2.9 billion; Nassau, New 
York, with $2.3 billion; and Washtenaw, 
Michigan, with $1.5 billion. Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, follows with $758 million* 
All four are included in the lower half of 
peacetime industrial counties on the basis 
of wage-earner employment. Orange, Tex- 
as, with war contracts of $513 million 
and Marin, California, with almost $215 
million, top the list of new industrial cen- 
ters, excluding the four counties previously 
named. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The flooding of war contracts into these 
new industrial communities has been fol- 
lowed by sharp in-migration. For the 
group as a whole, civilian population rose 
nearly 20% from April, 1940, through No- 
vember, 1943. The national civilian total, 
meanwhile, dropped 3.1%. The largest 
single increase developed in San Diego, 
but population gains in Nassau and Wash- 
tenaw were less than in other communi- 
ties in which the volume of war contracts 
was of decidedly lower magnitude. Nas- 
sau, for example, is apparently handling 
over one hundred times its peacetime out- 
put with a civilian population only 17,500 


1Columbia’s contracts were cut to $467,000 in the county 
data on war contracts through March, 1944. The data 
through March were received too late to permit reranking 
as of that date. 
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TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR WAR SUPPLY CONTRACTS AND FACILITY PROJECTS, JUNE, 1940-MARCH, 1944 
: Source: War Production Board 


Millions of Dollars 
fe ew be ee Te Milos Dollie Sie ee 


Cumulative June, 1940-March, 1944 


Total Supply Contracts! otal he 
Wy 00 a ee 
3 cility Con- Supnlgi Contracts Facilities 
State and Geographic Division Sad decane Jenaery He Jentery, a iu 285 pace plus upply Con 3 
Desa | toe [PRG | PSG] Oe | roan] ait |__| ate | edu All Onhe 
ited S ; _.| 30,630 | 39,178 | 29,631 | 32,067 | 21,496 | 198,462 | 159,247 | 52,132 | 24,798 82,316 | 16,146 | 14,078 
Se ora ees ao! se 13,802 | 3,447 | 3,025| 7,329] 688| 455 
New England..............--. 3,518 3,841 a eH wae oe ECs mel oo oe Mi ne 
IMING MRM ne coke tere crete 311 138 , , 935 33 99 
New Hampshire............-- ss a be a or fe : : i 2 3 
Ede esatereasteuciiawstae’ suetstsnss the 
Neel: Rear TN MGSES OSS 1,246 1,142 1,189 951 509 6,861 5,158 Q45 abe eee ee ie 
Rhode Island:.........-..0++- 180 159 145 303 118 | 1,234 932 6 92 aca ao4 Be 
Connecticutes ke sack eee es 1,707 2,325 739 710 533 6,745 6,224 3,151 292 ’ ; ae 
Middle Atlantic............. 8,053 8,649 7,174 7,146 5,006 | 43,649 | 37,182 |} 10,451 5,096 abe ee a 
IN yee OL ene 2 tie. eoreich ans 3,192 3,284 3,636 3,377 2,120 | 19,203 | 16,398 5,871 946 » ’ 252 
New Jersey ec eas cove one 2644 | 2.761] 1,992] 2,170] 1,452] 12,062 | 11,165| 3,729] 2,444] 4,991 477 
pemiyleciis a etree 2217 | 2,604| 1,546 | 1,599 | 1,434] 12,384] 9,619 861 | 1,706 | 7,061 pe pe 
seca ences SMe 2, pote “aR 
pita esazas 7,018 | 13,726 9,920 9,370 7,857 | 55,878 | 50,299 | 14,349 3,838 | 32, 5 
ee * ‘ - inom ae 1,915 | 3,353} 2,749] 1,606] 1,804] 13,154] 11,824 | 3,155 | 1,385 | 7,284) 1,170 ip 
Indiana A GCA > aCe eres ere 1,041 1,724 806 1,605 1,142 7,528 6,555 2,511 418 ae 308 
TTT OAS apt ee cs. sessuscs ike, so sitees 988 2,778 1,883 1,937 1,493 | 11,151 9,514 1,751 328 7,436 ie re 
Michivantemprercmne ocrecctciscr =: 2,595 4,724 3,834 3,668 2,705 | 19,984 | 18,769 6,328 863 | 11,578 1,139 fe 
WISCONSITIN tte ieee tenses 479 1,147 648 554 713 4,061 3,637 604 844 2,190 369 aa 
West North Central........ 1,850 2,028 1,166 1,828 1,230 | 10,340 8,422 3,548 251 4,622 1,280 6 
i 163 300 1,791 1,538 51 118 1,369 245 8 
IMinnesotanyet. sent hee.. came 220 474 305 ’ , 
Raq ee ees ete, . sone 140 296 57 66 82 937 740 1 us 725 154 43 
IMissOUriaa yer eieen aero 660 674 458 725 200 3,402 2,783 543 83 oes 476 a 
North Dakotasynine sso smen cee a ; i : : a ? ae 1 A om a 
South} Dakotaysen cee ee a eRe 
Nebasks ta. 5 ARS icici arc Cae 225 Q7 42 286 192 992 707 575 9 123 107 me 
ICANSAS Maan tei: . wears n ees a 605 555 $03 586 524 3,142 2,645 2,378 28 239 298 
South Atlantic.............. 2,554 1,991 1,566 1,868 850 | 14,266 9,078 2,265 3,012 3,800 ge 2,315 
Delaware wp tyset cee wise cashes 44 136 20 29 24 304 256 32 127 98 Hf oF 
IMisrvlamc seemten ttc acter terre 1,443 684 722 940 398 4,848 4,349 1,948 736 aes 200 Hn, 
District of Columbia.......... 1 3 4 Q 6 195 17 3 1 12 28 ee 
Waist iVilocc to eo oot Sete cs mee 569 145 192 212 67 3,096 1,197 4 899 294 Q17 
Wiestavarciniveerrcc at aeacre 110 74 82 {> 58 678 411 44 366 260 ° 
INorihOsrolinasee ey een 95 203 289 207 80 1,297 888 40 331 518 47 36 
Souci Carolinasse ee eaas ee 72 88 66 55 54 1,176 348 Fotos 49 299 46 155 
NEG COLZIA Rare heey eee 86 510 83 193 79 1,398 967 235 279 453 110 322 
IBLOniC ae ee tet eato ceil: 134 148 108 157 84 1,274 645 S 546 96 62 529 
East South Central......... 832 606 663 734 667 5,224 3,565 1,070 687 1,809 935 710 
Kentucky are erro re ec 57 70 167 189 928 1,108 N17 336 a 381 224 167 
PENNCSSCE Re ete TR oe 254 236 319 314 307 1,912 1,454 690 QT 736 284 174 
Alabama ce ste 381 169 162 182 110 1,609 1,035 38 404 594 381 179 
Mississippiz, ae. eereeen eek 140 131 15 49 22 595 359 6 256 98 46 190 
West South Central........ 1,090 1,731 1,858 1,344 837 | 10,778 7,209 3,426 1,695 2,087 1,776 1,453 
PAT ICANSHS ved. e becuse deere ects 61 8 5 38 8 458 121 A a oi 121 226 111 
Wouisiangaeee seer: ate ete 130 96 190 240 226 1,823 891 130 442 319 342 250 
Okishomasaase eee 216 348 448 254 35 2,036 1,583 1,343 nf 238 197 256 
HLEXAS torent einer ne re ee 683 1,279 1,215 812 568 6,461 4,614 1,953 1,252 1,409 1,011 836 
Mountaineers acces 174 193 53 83 205 2,235 728 63 3 661 677 789 
IMontanateace eee ernie at Q 4 Q 3 5 57 16 seats reek 16 a 40 
Nd ahmed ge te: ee ee a 1 5 Q 1 130 9 pee 1 8 20 101 
VV VOUn ing Series Seba neler ee 1 1 5 15 Q1 90 43 13 anes 30 23 23 
Coloradomenen corsa ac 108 87 Q7 14 157 696 395 1 Q 392 127 174 
INewsMexicon.o menses. 1 1 il Q 107 5 gee a 5 6 96 
ATIZON AMCs oh eet Batol 5) 3 ff 38 10 298 72 48 a 23 97 129 
Witaliprenre ee cet: aes ne 60 96 6 3 S 616 169 1 Fs 168 261 147 
INeviad anes ees tran ees sae cae a 7 6 241 19 Sete a 19 143 79 
Pacitic yds rir hyse al boos csc eats 4,764 5,179 3,562 4,584 1,578 | 24,602 | 20,187 | 11,280 6,835 2,074 1,284 1,562 
VEG DUE ON, sogcanscusdcousee 7164 1,631 388 970 91 5,159 3,936 1,882 1,704 351 288 294 
Oregon ss. fae see aaa ae 158 380 166 415 96 1,467 1,223 1 1,080 143 91 152 
California: ann eee ene 3,842 3,168 3,008 3,199 1,391 | 17,976 | 15,028 9,397 4,051 1,580 905 1,116 
OnstContinents..26 5260). sta 29,852 | 37,944 | 28,397 | 29,349 | 19,466 | 183,950 | 150,471 | 49,900 24,442 | 76,128 | 15,104 9,489 
Off Continent and unassigned 778 1,234 1,234 2,718 2,030 | 14,512 8,776 2,232 356 6,188 1,042 4,589 


General note: Data on allocations by war agencies such as WMC, NHA, etc., 
previously included in totals for all agencies reporting, have been dropped. Such allo- 
cations are fairly stable and are minor relative to contracts for supplies and facilities, 

aLess than $500,000. 2 

1Supply contracts are the total of individual contracts awarded by the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Treasury Procurement Division and foreign purchasing missions 
reported to WPB. Defense aid awards are included. Contracts of less than $50,000 
and all awards for foodstuffs and food processing are excluded. Allocation of contracts 
is determined by location of producing plant. 

2Project orders, not as yet included in aupply contracts, are entered in this total. 
Such orders are issued to Army and Navy estab ishments and are subsequently awarded 
in large part as prime contracts by these establishments, 


8Includes airframes, engines, propellers, parachutes, etc. Armament, instruments 
and communication equipment are excluded. 


‘Includes construction of new vessels; purchase of used vessels, marine engines and 
propulsion equipment; ship conversion, recommissioning and repair. Armor, armament, 
navigation and radio equipment, parts and materials are excluded. 


‘Includes guns, gun mounts, and fire control equipment; ammunition, shells, and 
bombs, explosives and ammunition loading; and combat vehicles, etc. Armament for 
airplanes and vessels is included. 


®Facilities of $25,000 or more awarded ate February, 1944, by Army, Navy, 


Maritime Commission, DPC, RFC and British Empire governments. Cost of land, 
materials, equipment and fees included. 
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TABLE 2: TWENTY-FIVE COUNTIES MOST SHARPLY EXPANDED BY PLACEMENT OF WAR CONTRACTS 
FOR SUPPLIES AND INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
Sources: War Production Board; Bureau of the Census 
Dollar Figures in Thousands 
Cumulative War Contracts, June, 1940-December, 19431 Hadolor change ie Civilian 
opulation 
County Total am won. | Contacts | Pavel | om, | Art 40-November ‘4 
ey Aircraft Ships Ordnance meat ee industrial re Os 1939 (071039 || eames! ane 
ontracts Equipment acilities Facilities see oe Actual % 

Steves, is oo Soe 83,280 td 33,280 91,852 125,132 55 | 2,275 -357 -1.6 
Rie. e Ree bices: 120,145 85,491 34,654 20,039 140,184 111 /1,263 | +1,756 +18.2 
aoa te A Sear cieea ae ee 27,745 27,745 27 11,028 | +5,021 | +57.7 
Mest Test Gran Sic we zh. outa 19,959 ee 19,959 60 | 333 -180 =i. 
cts eter ate a2) ..5|9 9125015 Ceci 63 | 11,952 || 142,135 9,232 | 163,382 686 | 238 | +20,094 | +122.4 
eee: Xe IE A00'SO5 499,341 54 |] 11,455 2,433 | 513,283 2,843 | 181 | +28,393 | +163.3 
Stillwater, Mont....... ey gs wk 12,182 ae. 12,182 103 | 118 -536 ~9.4 
Charles) Md. .2200.... 7,057 ore 5,053 ie 2,004 5,879 1,135 | 14,071 129 | 109 | +3,304} 420.0 
Nassau, N. Y......... 2,200,060 |2,100,057 | 16,013 | 17,975 | 66,015 || 81,229 8,819 |2,290,108 | 22,170 | 103 | +17,362 +4.3 
St. Marys, Md........ 3,939 ae fem w 3,939 321 1,487 5147 58 99 | 43,251} +22.2 
Vermillion, Ind........ 15,790 Mba 15,669 121 || 55,300 nen 71,090 799 89 | -3,735 Wf, il 
Marin, Cal..0...7.....| 197,407 ear 196,843 be 564 || 16,626 556 | 214,589 2,789 77 | 419,927 | +44.5 
San Diego, Cal........ 2,679,659 |2,631,092 | 30,352 345 | 17,870 || 42,406 | 148,833 12,870,898 | 41,822 69 |4118,490 | +42.9 
Mason; Wa Valoss lv .. 66,009 = 38,533 | 27,476 yee 45,055 ace 111,064 1,872 59 | -1,640 —7.4 
eet Md eta. vse |, 430,521 bee 7,006 | 121,171 2,344 5,775 | 51,873 | 188,169 3,440 55 | +5,648 | +21.4 
Prince Georges, Md...| 54,169 7,342 oa 20,748 | 26,079 626 | 31,104 | 85,899 1,624. 53 | +28,458 | +31.9 
Douglas, Kans......... 38,065 a ia oo 36,734 1,331 |) 170,331 a 208,396 4,056 gt || SoG +7.0 
Washtenaw, Mich. .... 1,426,214 |1,391,973 293 | 25,366 8,582 || 96,040 5,169 |1,527,423 | 31,613 48 | +17,019 | 421.1 
Gibson, Tennix . co... 64,547 ey 64,158 389 || 37,703 | 17,343 | 119,593 3,060 39 | -1,212 =O 
Williamson, Ill........ Oe wom mee cee 43,950 ae 43,950 1,227 | 36] -7,084] -13.7 
@olumbia; Pass... ..+- 753,701 763 | 732,323 | 20,615 4,004 .... | 757,705 | 21,367 35 | 4,566 -8.9 
Newport, R.I......... 138 17 61 || 29,261 | 62,489 | 91,888 2,629 35 | +8,212) +19.4 
Harford, Md.......... 320 320 Ge 24,854 | 39,733 | 64,907 1,933 34 | +11,023 | +34.6 
Colbert, Ala....0...... 11,179 eke 11,179 || 52,649 9,263 | 73,091 2,324 | $31] +1,400 44.1 
Saunders, Neb......... 12,240 aes Same! 12,240 oot 28,700 insta 40,940 1,421 29} -1,078 6.0 
Total (25 counties). .|8,325,850 |6,215,955 | 794,197 {1,142,599 | 173,099 [1,066,076 | 389,469 {9,781,395 | 148,218 66 |4270,773 | +19.6 


Note on method: The various counties were first ranked on the basis of the ratio of all war contracts, including nonindustrial facilities, to 1939 value of manufactures. Counties 


with high ratios 


rimarily because of awards for nonindustrial facilities were then removed and reranked in Table 2. In addition to counties here listed, the following are counties for 


which data on value of product are not available for 1939, but which, on the basis of estimates, would yield high ratios of contracts awarded for supply and facility projects to 1939 pro- 
duction: Clark, Indiana; Dickinson, Mich.; St. Charles, Mo.; and Brazoria, Tex. 
2Contracts for facility projects through November, 1943. 


1Value of product. 


Table 3: Twenty-five Counties with Highest Ratios of Military 
(Nonindustrial) Facilities to 1939 Manufactures 


Sources: War Production Board; Bureau of the Census 


Dollar Figures in Thousands 


County 


Winton Kay eee eee or 


Onslows NiiC... e.02.- 
INVe Ney ae oem hice 
Bradford, Fla.........« 
Hagley; Colon er... 
Grant, Wash?) >... 2. 
Island, Wash......... 
Fall River, S. D....... 
Elmore, Idaho. ....... 
Monroe, Fla.......... 
Franklin, Wash....... 
Cheyenne, Neb........ 
Mohave, Ariz......... 
Princess Anne, Va..... 
Lawrence, Ark........ 
Cleveland, Okla....... 
Clayton;,Gavs i355. -- 
@alverts Midi...) auc - 
Indian River, Fla..... 
Coryell lexan. et 
Pittsburg, Okla....... 
McKinley, N. M...... 
Wallams 0 exec sce 
eundaneNs ives, fae). 
Hardin, Keys. 02. 2 sur: 

Total (25 counties). . 


Contracts 
for Non- 
industrial 
Facilities 


36,173 


72,141 
15,200 
42,642 
31,954 
20,062 
23,378 
26,031 
12,867 
37,692 
12,074. 
27,272 
12,156 
14,197 

9,291 
33,465 
16,573 

9,754 

6,028 
14,452 
60,814 
12,467 
15,952 

9,299 
36,478 


608,412 


Nonindus- 
trial Facility 
Awards as 
%, of Total 
Contracts 
Awarded 


Total War 
Contracts 
June 1940- 
December 
1943 


36,173 


72,141 
15,200 
42,642 
31,954 
20,062 
23,378 
26,383 
12,867 
39,987 
12,674 
27,548 
15,975 
14,567 

9,291 
34,013 
16,723 
11,590 

6,028 
14,452 
65,155 
12,467 
15,952 

9,361 
36,899 


623,482 


Total 
Value of 
Product 

1939 


270 
1,237 
243, 
319 
191 
761 


6,246 


Ratio of 
War Con- 
tracts to 
1939 Manu- 
factures 
(Value of 
Product) 


Civilian 
Population Change 
April 1940—Nov. 1943 


100 


Actual % 
—328 -1.9 
+9,532 +53.1 
+1,087 +30.1 
+3,621 +41.5 
—815 -15.2 
—7,833 —53 . 4 
+108 +1.8 
+1,946 +24.1 
+1,250 422.7 
+6,323 +46.6 
+2,783 +44.1 
+232 +2.4 
773 -9.0 
+6,087 +30.7 
—2,319 -10.2 
+2,554 +9.2 
—426 =a) ff 
+65 +0.6 
—892 -10.0 
—547 Sot 
-6,114 -12.5 
+802 +3 .4 
+2,519 +38.8 
+2,355 +36.5 
+8,560 +40.2 
+29,777 +8.4 


greater than prewar. Similarly, Wash- 
tenaw has taken on war contracts almost 
fifty times greater than 1939 output but 
with only 17,000 added to its civilian pop- 
ulation. Orange, in contrast, has gained 
28,000 in civilian population and Marin 
20,000. In nine of the communities the 
civilian population is actually lower than 
prewar, despite their expanded war-con- 
tract position. One possible explanation 
for this inverse relationship is to be found 
in the placement of new industrial facili- 
ties in such areas without any accompany- 
ing supply contracts as yet apparent, as 
in Greenlee, Arizona, Morris, Texas, Still- 
water, Montana, and Williamson, Illinois? 

In other instances, communities with 
high contract ratios have apparently been 
able to draw their labor supply from sur- 
rounding communities or from some of 
their own peacetime industries. The con- 
tract ratios are so great, however, for 
this select group that it appears unlikely 
that the contribution from existing indus- 
tries could have been adequate. Those 
communities taking on sharply expanded 
war production loads without an accom- 


*Stillwater is not listed in war contracts by counties 
through March, 1944. The industrial status of these four 
counties without supply contracts is highly indeterminate, 
until further detailed data are Felessed. 
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panying expansion of their civilian popu- 
lation will obviously not be faced with 
a postwar readjustment problem of the 
same magnitude as communities with “in- 
flated” populations. The trend in popu- 
lation alone, however, is of less significance 
than the trend in population coupled with 
allowance for new plant erected in such 
areas and for the single or multiple indus- 
try character of the community’s current 
war production programs. 


CONTRACT AND PLANT TYPES 


As in the earlier analyses of larger com- 
munities, the single-industry expansion 
arising from the peculiar pattern of war 
needs is again apparent. Almost two- 
thirds of all contracts placed in these 
newly developed areas are for aircraft and 
related equipment alone. In addition, 
nearly $800 million of the contracts re- 
ceived by this group were awarded for 
ships. These two supply items combined 
thus comprise nearly seven of every ten 
dollars of all contracts received. Facilities 
for the construction of these two items 
also appear to comprise a high percentage 
of all new plant placed in these communi- 
ties. 

This single-industry expansion is par- 
ticularly pronounced in the top five com- 
munities with the largest dollar total of 
war contracts. In Nassau, San Diego, and 
Washtenaw, aviation contracts represent 
92%, 92%, 91%, respectively, of cumula- 
tive awards. Likewise, in Orange and 
Marin, virtually all awards have gone for 
ship construction. In Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, high concentration of ordnance 
contracts is obvious. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The greatest war-plant investments in 
these communities have been made in 
Douglas, Kansas, and Clark, Nevada. In 
neither case has there been as yet any 
corresponding expansion in the placement 
of supply contracts. In the former, the 
investment in new plant is valued at $170 
million, while the supply contracts, pri- 
marily for ordnance, total only $38 mil- 
lion. In the latter, government plant of 
$142 million is indicated, although only 
$12 million of awards for miscellaneous 
equipment is as yet reported. 

Data on the types of government-owned 
plant placed in the various counties have 
not yet been released. It is possible, how- 
ever, by matching new plant awards with 
types of war contrac} awards to determine 
the industrial classification of new plant. 
Mayes, Oklahoma, with the highest con- 
tract ratio is reported to have received 
$92 million of industrial facilities, while 
its sole supply contract entry appears un- 
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der ordnance. In similar fashion, the $55 
million of new war plant in Vermillion, In- 
diana, would appear to be designed for 
production of ordnance while the $11.5 
million of plant placed in Orange would 
appear to be for ship facilities and the $96 
million of new plant in Washtenaw pri- 
marily for the production of aircraft 
equipment. 

The ratio of industrial facilities awards 
placed in the group is also exceptionally 
high. The aggregate value of all plant 
and equipment supplied by the govern- 
ment to the group is seven times greater 
than their combined manufacturing out- 
put in 1939. In only two communities are 
the plant additions valued at less than $1 
million. The selected counties together 
hold about 6.8% of all government- 
owned plant and 5.6% of all supply con- 
tracts. They contributed only 0.3% of the 
total value of manufactured products in 
1939. 


GROWTH AROUND MILITARY CAMPS 


In addition to the expansion of com- 
munities by establishment of new war 
plant or through concentration of supply 
contracts, many communities have also 
been “inflated” by the establishment of 
military camps and related nonindustrial 
facilities within their borders. In Table 
3 are listed the twenty-five communities 
most directly affected by such contracts. 
These areas hold a total of nearly $625 
million of war contracts for nonindustrial 
facilities. Their contract ratio is roughly 
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one hundred times greater than their 1939 
manufactured output. a 

Here again, despite the business activity 
generated in local communities adjacent 
to military camps, fully a third of the 
group reported fewer civilians in Novem- 
ber, 1943, than April, 1940. For the group 
as a whole, civilian population increased 
8.4% during the period. The largest dol- 
lar total of nonindustrial facilities for the 
group was placed in Onslow, North Caro- 
lina, and was accompanied by an increase 
of more than 50% in civilian population. 
In contrast, Pittsburg, Oklahoma, is shown 
to have lost civilian population, although 
it holds contracts for nonindustrial facili- 
ties valued at more than $60 million. 

The permanency of the expansion and 
population growth in those areas in which 
the war stimulus has come preponderantly 
from the establishment of military facilities 
iy subject to far greater question than for 
the new industrial centers described above. 
Already some of the newly established 
training centers have been shut down or 
are operating at curtailed levels. This may, 
in part, account for the loss of civilian pop- 
ulation in such communities. This group 
of counties, which hold 0.35% of all war 
contracts and 4.4% of all war contracts 
for nonindustrial facilities, contributed 
little more than 0.01% of all manufac- 
tured output in 1939. Only in Pittsburg, 
Oklahoma, did peacetime manufactures 
represent an output of over $1 million. 


M. R. GatnssprucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Foreign Economic Conditions 


ARCH exports from the United 
States were reported at $1,159 mil- 
lion (Table 1), the longer month account- 
ing for the increase over February. Im- 
ports of $359 million were the largest since 
October, 1929, thus continuing the upward 
trend that has marked them over the past 
eighteen months. 

Lend-lease data recently released through 
February show January and February 
shipments as the smallest in ten months. 
In the face of this decrease, the rise in 
lend-lease exports to the United Kingdom, 
after their decline in the second half of 
last year, was particularly significant, es- 
pecially against the background of the in- 
vasion of the Continent. Shipments to 
the Soviet Union, which reached their 
peak in November and December, were 
sharply lower, while lend-lease exports to 
the Eastern Hemisphere other than the 
United Kingdom and Russia continued the 


sharp drop that characterized the latter 
part of 1943. 

“Cash” or commercial exports for Jan- 
uary and February were the largest in two 
years, apart from the inflated December 
figure. Their increase, like the rise in im- 
ports, is a measure of the gradual improve- 
ment in the conditions under which com- 
mercial trade is being carried on. Their 
increase in these months over the 1943 
level, indeed, was so great that despite the 
rise in imports, the January and February 
balances of cash trade showed small ex- 
port surpluses, in marked contrast to the 
import surpluses that marked every month 
in 1943 except December. 


Trade Distribution by Regions 


During the past month, additional for- 
eign trade data were released by the De- 
partment of Commerce for 1942. Although 
they cover Canada only, they make pos- 
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ee 1: United States Foreign Trade 
urces: Department of Commerce; Forei i 
Laem is ‘oreign Economic 
Millions of Dollars; Revised Data 


Table 2: United States Foreign Trade, by Areas 


Source: Department of Commerce 


Millions 


Exports (Including Re-exports)! 


Year 20 Foreign 
Latin Posses- Eastern 
American} 8!ons. in | Canada | Hemis- 
Republics], Latin phere’ 

America? 
LOSS i nao eacn 481 83 468 | 2,062 
1959 aa 549 84 489 | 2,055 
1940 Aieeesene 683 94 713 | 2,531 
LOW car ine 902 133 994 | 3,118 
MASE tae 718 131 | 1,334 | 5,852 

LO4S Meee e800 e11,914 


Exports “Cash” 
Period Total | Export 
Imports] Bal- 
Total! po “Cash” 2 ance 
1938......] 3,094 3,094 | 1,960 | 1,134 
1939720...) 8,177 3,177 | 2,318 859 
LOL Ree 4 OFT)... 4,021 | 2,625 | 1,396 
TOG S38 5,147 741) 4,406 | 3,345 | 1,061 
1942...... 8,035] 4,895} 3,140 | 2,742 398 
1943......] 12,714 10,005] 2,707 | 3,367 | -660 
1943 
Danie eee 730 535} 195 299 —34 
Feb.. 719 528] 191 234 43 
March 988 ERAS CS lal Q49 -38 
April 979 775| 204 258 —54 
May 1,085 848] 237 281 —44 
June 1,002 790} 212 995 —83 
July..... 1,261] 1,033] 228 301 —%3 
TNT. 1,202 999| 203 316 | -113 
Sept 1,235} 1,005] 230 286 —56 
Octe 1,195 952) 243 329 -86 
INOWerer. 1,072 857| 215 311 —96 
Dec 1,244 906| 338 278 60 
1944 
ARN Cos Grad 1,092 788] 304 300 4 
Feb..... 1,086 767| 319 aye} 6 
March. 1,159{ n.a.| m.a. 359 | n-a. 


Mncludes re-exports and lend-lease exports. 

2Does not include “reverse” lend-lease or certain self- 
delivered vessels, goods consigned to United States com- 
manding generals in the field for subsequent transfer under 
lend-lease to foreign governments ($575 million as of Feb- 
tuary 29, 1944), or certain other items of relatively small 
amounts. 

®Total exports, less lend-lease exports. 

4Import surplus indicated by -. 

n.a.Not available. 
sible a breakdown of our total foreign 
trade by major regions through that year. 
This breakdown is given in Table 2, the 
totals for the Eastern Hemisphere being 
obtained by subtraction. 

In 1942, $5,852 million, or almost 73% 
of our total exports, went to Europe and 
other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere 

(including unimportant amounts also to 
Greenland, Newfoundland, and the near- 
by St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands). In 
1943, it is probable that more than $10,- 
000 million, or over 81%, went to this 
region. The greater part of these ship- 
ments consisted, of course, of lend-lease 
goods, but a considerable portion was 
clearly not under lend-lease—in 1942 prob- 
ably as much as $1,200 million. 

In contrast to the great expansion of ex- 
ports to the Eastern Hemisphere during 
the entire war period, our imports from 
that region dropped very sharply after 
1941. This decrease, which seems to have 
extended through 1943, especially reflected 
the curtailment of imports from the Far 
East, following the overrunning of many 
of our Asiatic raw material sources by the 
Japanese, and to a less extent the shipping 
shortage. 

Exports to Latin America reached their 
high point in 1941, while imports, after 
dropping with exports in 1942, rose to new 


of Dollars 
General Imports 
Forei 
era Posse Eastern 
Total || American} sions in | Canada | Hemis- | Total 
Republics} , Latin phere’ 
America? 
3,094 453 32 260 | 1,215 | 1,960 
Slee 518 31 340 | 1,429 | 2,318 
4,021 619 32 424 | 1,550 | 2,625 
5,147 || 1,008 78 554 | 1,705 | 3,345 
8,035 eee 42 717 | 1,006 | 2,742 
12,714 || e1,300 e2,069 3,369 


Mncludes_ lend-lease. For breakdown of lend-lease by 
the 20 Latin American Republics and all other, see The 
Business Record, April, 1944, p. 77, Table 1. 

"Includes British, French and Dutch possessions and 
the Canal Zone. 


heights last year... Our trade with Can- 
ada, both exports and imports, rose stead- 
ily through 1942, and on the basis of the 
Canadian figures of trade with the United 
States, continued to expand in 1943. 

The additional light thrown on our for- 
eign trade by the releasa of 1942 data on 
our trade with Canada is of course wel- 
come. The picture, even as to our 1942 
trade, is so incomplete, however, that only 
a beginning can be said to have been 
made. More information continues to be 
available about our current military ship- 
ments (2. e., our exports under lend-lease) 
than about our commercial trade. As to 
the latter, indeed, the blackout remains 
virtually complete. The only details so 
far released about our 1943 trade are 
monthly figures for the first nine months 
of our total trade with the twenty Lat- 
in American republics, a rough over-all es- 
timate for the year for that area, and 
quarterly figures, for each republic, of its 
trade balances with the United States in 
merchandise, gold and silver. 

The Canadian Government is finding it 
possible to issue each month with prewar 
promptness the distribution of its trade 
both by some fifty countries including 
particularly the United States and again 
by as many commodities, and it is under- 
stood that the complete details of its 1943 
trade will shortly be available. No one, of 
course, suggests that essential military in- 
formation be given out. But the ques- 
tion continues to be raised as to why 
military security precludes divulging with 
reasonable promptness adequate details on 
our commercial trade not only with Latin 
America and Canada but also with the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 


SIXTH CANADIAN WAR LOAN 


The new Canadian war loan, as was ex- 
pected, has broken all previous records. 


1See The Business Record, ‘The Statistical Blackout,” 
April, 1944, pp. 76-77. 


3Also includes Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Islands and Greenland in the northern Western Hemisphere. 
These areas accounted in 1941, however, for only 0.6% of the 
exports and 1% of the imports reported in these columns. 
eEstimated. 


Subscriptions totaling Can. $1,389 mil- 
lion were reported up to May 21, with 
an additional $20 million likely from de- 
layed returns if the experience of the fifth 
loan is repeated (Table 3). The subscrip- 
tions to date average approximately $118 
per capita, or about the same as reported 


Table 3: Canadian War Loans 


Wartime Information Board; Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics 


Canadian Currency 


Sources: 


Money | Subscrip-| mated 


Loan Sub- tions | Subscrip- 
scribed! | (Thou- | tions Per 
(Millions)| sands) | Capita? 
War Loans: 
January, 1940....... $200 178 $18 
September, 1940.... 300 151 26 
Victory Loans: 
Ist June, 1941...... 730 968 63 
Qnd February, 1942. 843 | 1,681 73 
3rd October, 1942... 991 | 2,032 85 
4th May, 1943......] 1,309 | 2,669 112 
5th October, 1943%..| 1,383 | 3,008 118 
6th May, 19444..... 1,389 | 2,945 118 
Total fy -en ae 7,145 |413,632 613 


1Excluding conversions. 

2Based on estimated population for 1943 of 11,750,000 
and for 1944 of 11,860,000. Census for 1941 showed 
11,506,655, and annual increase averages of about 108,000. 

3Final returns. 

4As reported to May 21, 1944, only. 


for the previous loan, but final returns are 
likely to raise the average to a new high 
of $119. On the basis of the returns to 
date, total war loan subscriptions for the 
entire war period have averaged $613 per 
capita. 


Profits and Taxes 

The wartime trend of Canadian cor- 
poration earnings and the effect on them 
of mounting taxes, as compiled by the 
Toronto Financial Post, are shown in 
Table 4, along with similar data for United 
States corporations for purposes of com- 
parison. The series for the two countries 
are not exactly, comparable, since the Ca- 
nadian series also include banks and utili- 
ties, and there are certain other differences, 
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but the series are sufficiently parallel to 
warrant comparison. 

Canadian earnings after taxes rose very 
little even in the early part of the war, 
the 1941 high mark being only slightly 
above the 1939 figure, while profits in the 
United States rose 44% in the same pe- 
riod. The decline from 1941 to 1943 was 
almost the same percentagewise in both 
countries, Canadian earnings falling 13.2% 
and United States profits 12.7%. 

The net result for the war period was 
that while 1943 Canadian earnings were 
12.1% under the 1939 level, those for the 
United States showed a gain of 25.4%. 

The increase in United States profits 
since 1943 occurred in the face of a much 
greater increase in taxes than marked 
Canadian earnings. Federal income and 
excess-profits taxes on the 490 United 
States corporations reported rose 1,133% 
from 1939 to 1943, while taxes on 105 
Canadian companies increased 288%. The 


Table 4: Net Profits and Taxes of 
Canadian and United States 
Corporations 
Sources: Toronto Financial Post; Taz CONFERENCE Boarp 
In Millions 


105 Canadian 
Corporations 


490 United States 
Corporations 


(Canadian $) (U.S. $) 
sear Net Income Net |Federal In- 
Profit and Profit | come and 
after XCess- after Excess- 
ares Profits Taxes Profits 
Taxes! Taxes 
W939. cctexs 175.6 48.5 | 1,636 365 
1940 ese 166.0 118.4 | 2,007 918 
EE Met es ae We fehe of 173.5 | 2,349 2,611 
1942. 26... 170.5 209.1 | 1,964 3,909 
W943) eee 154.3 188.0 | 2,051 4,502 
% Change, 
1939-1943] -12.1 | +287.6 | +25.4 | +1,133.4 
——————“—-———_—~ 
% Profit? 
to taxes 
LOSS Tes 362.1 448 2 
1940...... 140.2 218.6 
LOA es 102.4 90.0 
04S cease sc 81.5 50.2 
1943...... 82.1 45.6 


Wncluding excess-profits taxes refundable after the war. 
2After taxes, 


greater tax rise in the United States is 
reflected in the much larger reversal than 
in Canada of the ratio of earnings after 
taxes to taxes themselves, during the war 
years, although in both countries 1943 
taxes far exceeded profits remaining. 
Only three Canadian groups—iron and 
steel, merchandising, and pulp and paper 
—reported larger earnings after taxes in 
1943 than in 1939 (Table 5). The rise in 
iron and steel earnings reflects the war- 
time expansion of the industry, although 
the increase after taxes was only 3.2%. 
Earnings of merchandising companies ex- 
panded in response to enlarged purchasing 
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power, despite increasingly rigid price con- 
trols and labor and goods shortages. 


BRITISH FISCAL YEAR 


Fiscal year-end figures of British Gov- 
ernment receipts and expenditures showed 
expenditures for the twelve months ended 
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in earlier years were purchased outright, 
have more recently been obtained under 
lend-lease, thus no longer appearing as 
expenditures; the recent removal of certain 
items from lend-lease has of course had 
a contrary effect. Reverse lend-lease, more- 
over, was undoubtedly a much larger item 


Table 5: Canadian Corporation Profits and Taxes in 1939, 1942 
and 1943, by Industries 
Source: Toronto Financial Post 
Thousands of Canadian Dollars 


Per Cent of Net 
Net Profits After Taxes Income git eas get aaron ates P SO ae 
Industry and Number 

of Conipanies mie, Tncoue 
1943 1942 1939 1943 1942 1939 1943 1939 after Excess- 

Taxes | Profits 

Taxes! 

Total—105 com- 

Danese act 154,281] 170,539] 175,622] 188,000] 206,069] 48,518} 82.1 |362.0 | -12.2) +287.5 
9 Bank.........| 11,744) 12,385] 13,757] 11,450} 10,454) 5,169]/102.6 |266.1 | -14.6 +121.5 
7 Beverage...... 3,360] 4,063] 3,942) 6,889) 5,646) 1,066] 48.8 |369.8 | -14.8] +546.2 
7 Construction. . 2,527| 3,437) 3,515) 3,689) 5,678 984] 68.5 |357.2 | -28.1| +274.9 
4 Foodstuff... .. 1,399) 1,328) 1,506} 3,202) 1,515 402| 43.7 |374.6 —7.1) +696.5 
22 Iron and steel..| 15,867] 18,697] 15,375] 40,666] 43,074) 4,509] 39.0 |341.0 | 43.2 +801.9 
9 Merchandising.) 3,203] 3,539} 2,881 9,283] 7,306 962| 34.5 }299.5 | +11.2] +865.0 
SaiVietal Garner 52,173] 59,832] 61,987] 39,424] 63,267] 17,262/132.3 |359.1 | -15.8] +128.4 
12 Miscellaneous .| 15,306] 16,375] 17,399] 17,263) 17,641) 3,739] 88.7 |465.3 | -12.0} +361.7 
SOU eee ee 19,662} 19,034) 24,812] 15,260) 14,091] 5,445)128.8 |455.7 | -20.8) +180.3 
14 Public utility..| 24,635) 26,402} 25,594! 33,800) 32,800) 7,817] 72.9 |327.4 -3.7| +332 .4 
5 Pulp and paper| 2,121} 2,642} 2,083] 2,371 2,796 442) 89.5 |471.3 +1.8} +436 .4 
Si Dextiles =.=. 2,285] 2,806] 2,773] 4,703} 4,802 722| 48.6 |384.1 | -17.6] +551.4 


1Including excess-profits taxes refundable after the war. 


March 31 at £5,788 million, or slightly 
more than the budget estimate and appre- 
ciably higher than the previous record of 
£5,623 million established in 1942-43 
(Table 6) . 


on the expenditures side in 1943-44 than 
previously. 

Similarly, supplies from Canada in the 
earlier war years were items of expendi- 


ture. This was also true in 1942-43, but 


Table 6: British Government Revenues and Expenditures 
Sources: Bank of England Statistical Summary; The Economist 
Millions of Pounds; Fiscal Year Ended March 31 


1943-1944 Actual 
Item 
Budget Actual | 1942-43 | 1941-42 | 1940-41 | 1939-40 | 1938-39} 
Revenue: 
Income tax and surtax.............. 1,255 | 1,260 | 1,082 845 600 460 398 
National Defense contribution........ 500 33 31 Q2 24 Q7 29 
XCess-pronts taxqeete erie ee 468 347 Q47 72 is ee 
Other inland revenue............... 118 lee 109 106 96 96 100 
Total inland revenue............... 1,873 | 1,878 | 1,569 | 1,220 792 583 520 
Customs Raa hore tite aman oe io ae 525 561 460 378 305 262 226 
Excise. Pe a ao Coe ie 450 482 425 326 224 138 114 
Canadian Government contribution. . athe tae Q25 eee Bee oye, wae 
Other’reyentie™. eet ee eee 60 118 141 150 88 66 67 
Totalrevenue....c cere mera eee 2,908 | 3,039 | 2,820 | 2,074 | 1,409 | 1,049 927 
Expenditures: he OS |i | Tae 
Supply SCLVICCS yea cre eet Rr t eter 5,364 | 5,408 | 5,296 | 4,502 | 3,637 | 1,078 696 
National debt: interest, ete......... 375 365 311 Q57 213 223 Q17 
Others ss). bi. sow ter te) 17 15 16 7 es 17 14 
Total expenditures!................ 5,756 | 5,788 |_ 5,623 | 4,776 | 3,867 | 1,318 927 
Deficit!....... Cen ono On oS Udoododc 2,848 | 2,749 | 2,803 | 2,702 | 2,458 269 000 
Com xpendi tires eee 49.5 AT 5 49.8 56.6 63.6 20.4 0.0 
Self-Balancing: Post-Office........... 111 11 103 83 


1Excluding sinking funds. 


The trend of expenditures and revenues 
has been somewhat distorted by lend-lease 
and Canadian mutual aid. Supplies, which 


in that year there was also an entry of 
£225 million (Can. $1,000 million) en- 
tered on the revenue side because of the 
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Canadian Government gift of that year. 
In 1943-44 such goods were supplied by 
Canada on essentially lend-lease terms, 
with the result that they disappeared from 
both sides of the account. If allowance is 
made for these Canadian items, it is esti- 
mated by The Economist that expendi- 
tures increased not by £165.2 million, but 
by £389.9 million, with a corresponding 
increase in revenues of £443.4 million, in- 
stead of £218.7 million* Expenditures 


1The Economist, April 8, 1944, p. 461. 
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have thus not leveled off as much as the 
unadjusted figures would indicate. 

Total revenues, which reached £3,039 
million in 1943-44, or £42 million more 
than the budget estimate, were well above 
1942-43 revenues of £2,820 million. On 
the basis of the foregoing estimate of The 
Economist, however, revenues on a com- 
parable basis with those of 1942-43 actu- 
ally totaled £3,263 million. 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


The bill to simplify income taxes 
has been passed by Congress and sent 
to the President with comparatively 
few changes from the original House 
plan. The modified rates and exemp- 
tions would be imposed retroactively 
on 1944 income, but new withholding 
schedules would not be effective until 
January 1, 1945. It has now been an- 
nounced that the Ways and Means 
Committee may consider the simplifi- 
cation of corporate taxes. 

Two construction projects are being 
planned for the postwar era. One is a 
$3 billion highway construction pro- 
gram and the other is a $1,250 million 
construction and development project 
in the Missouri River Basin. 

An $88 million appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior has 
been voted by the House and an $800 
million appropriation has been re- 


HE income tax simplification bill has 

been sent to the President after hav- 
ing been approved by both houses of 
Congress. Although several technical 
amendments were made by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the bill has remained 
in essentially the same form as introduced 
into the House by the Ways and Means 
Committee. It includes the repeal of the 
Victory tax, with the substitution of a 
3% normal tax, and the merger of the 
present normal and surtax rates mto one 
surtax schedule ranging in rate from 20% 
to 91%. 

For the normal tax an exemption of $500 
would be allowed to each taxpayer re- 
gardless of marital status. For the sur- 
tax, in addition to the taxpayers exemp- 
tion, a $500 credit for each dependent 
would be allowed; the exemption for a 
married couple would be $1,000. As a re- 
sult of these changes, single persons and 
married persons with no dependents would, 
in general, be required to pay a higher 
tax than under the Revenue Act of 1943. 
The modified rates and exemptions would 
be imposed retroactively on 1944 income, 


quested by the President for the 
UNRRA. 

April war expenditures dropped $450 
million from the March peak, includ- 
ing declines in Army costs and out- 
lays by the Maritime Commission of 
$301 million and $113 million, respec- 
tively. Weekly war costs were $1,846 
million and $1,789 million for the first 
two weeks in May. 

The debt limitation bill passed by 
the House provides an increase in the 
debt limit of $30 billion instead of $50 
billion as requested. The Senate Fin- 
ance Committee has altered the bill, 
however, to provide the increase of $50 
billion requested by the Treasury. 

War bond sales in April rose only $30 
million above the March slump of $709 
million. Redemptions dropped, how- 
ever, to $231 million, amounting to 


31.3% of sales. 


but the new withholding schedules would 
not be effective until January 1, 1945. 

Meanwhile, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been contemplating the alter- 
ation of certain provisions of corporate 
taxes. Two problems which may be con- 
sidered in connection with corporate tax 
simplification are the elimination of double 
taxation on intercorporate dividends and 
the relief provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

The House Republican tax study group 
aims to reduce taxes to approximate post- 
war budget requirements. The budget 
is estimated to range from $18 billion to 
$22 billion and on that basis a 50% tax 
reduction would be possible. The group 
did not indicate, however, how debt retire- 
ment would be handled, since it is appar- 
ently not provided for in the $18-$22 bil- 
lion postwar budget estimate. 


POSTWAR TRENDS 
A postwar highway construction bill is 
being formulated by the House Roads 
Committee that would cost the Federal 
Government $500 million per year for 
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each of the first three postwar years. This 
sum would comprise 60% of the total 
funds for the first year and 50% for the 
next two years, with state and local units 
furnishing the remainder. 

A suggestion for a construction and de- 
velopment project in the Missouri River 
Basin has been submitted to the Senate 
by the Bureau of Reclamations. The plan 
would provide irrigation, electric power, 
and water service in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Iowa, Mis- 
souril, Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The total cost is estimated at about $1,250 
million, with offsetting returns over a 
fifty-year period estimated at $750 million. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The House of Representatives granted 
$88 million in direct appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fis- 
cal year 1945. This compares with the 
budget estimate of $97 million and ap- 
propriations in 1944 of $114 million. In 
addition, there are permanent appropria- 
tions estimated at $21 million which do 
not require Congressional action. 

The President has asked Congress for 
an appropriation of $800 million as part 
of our pledge of $1,340 million to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The appropriation would 
be comprised of $450 million in cash to 
set the organization in motion and the re- 
mainder in the form of lend-lease aid. 


WAR ACTIVITIES 
An extension of lend-lease authority has 
been granted for another year. Through 


Table 1: Weekly War Expenditures! 


Sources: Department of the Treasury; Tan ConrerENnce 
Boarp 


ons of a Index? 

Week Ending ollars (Nov. 1941=100) 
This Year|Last Year|This Year|Last Year 

MaraGueeen 1,913 | 1,442 | 503.0 | 440.5 

LSet 1,760 | 1,671 | 512.3 | 435.0 

20ers 1,664 | 1,419 | 480.0 | 424.0 

QM anee 1,576 | 1,327 | 460.9 | 417.5 

AN Bog oo. 1,561 1,604 | 475.1 | 421.8 

Osa. 1,812 | 1,463 | 493.7 | 429.8 

1 ties: 1,770 | 1,411 | 497.1 | 423.0 

Lo el aie 1,597 | 1,533 | 482.6 | 437.0 

WEES? Monee 1,661 | 1,608 | 489.9 | 446.0 

See 1,846 | 1,505 | 508.4 | 441.8 

LOM 1,789 | 1,489 spac |) Bey 


Excluding expenditures by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and war loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries. 


*The adjusted index is a centered, three-week moving 
average of the weekly index. 


March 31, 1944, lend-lease has received 
almost $25 billion in direct funds, togeth- 
er with $36 billion in indirect lend-lease 
aid set aside by the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

An Army budget of $49.3 billion, or $3 
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billion less than the January budget pro- 
vided, has been requested for the fiscal 
year 1945. This would consist of $15.7 
billion in new appropriations, with the re- 
mainder representing unobligated _bal- 
ances. 

An announcement made by the Presi- 
dent on May 16 indicated that the war 
program for the fiscal year 1945, consisting 
of appropriations, reappropriations, and 
new contract authorizations, was almost 
complete. It amounted to $85.7 billion 
as against the January budget estimate 
of $90.5 billion, a reduction of $4.8 bil- 
lion. The $85.7 billion includes $3.5 bil- 
lion in new appropriations for lend-lease 
aid for which no estimate was made in 
January. The total reduction in the 
budget estimate is, therefore, $8.3 billion, 
which was distributed as follows: Navy 
Department, $4.4 billion; War Depart- 
ment, $3.0 billion; War Shipping Admin- 
istration, $1.0 billion; and an increase in 
other war activities of $0.1 billion. These 
revisions in appropriations were not ac- 
companied by revisions in expenditure es- 
timates, which are expected about 
August 1. 


War Expenditures 

War expenditures in April receded from 
the March peak to total $7,484 million of 
which net war loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation amounted to 
$138 million” This is the smallest amount 
of loans made since November, 1942. Army 
costs declined $301 million for the month, 
while Navy costs remained at the March 
level, dropping only $19 million. Outlays 
by the Department of Agriculture were 
$188 million in March and $224 million 
in April. The decline in other war costs 
was caused chiefly by the decrease of $113 
million in expenditures by the Maritime 
Commission. From May 1 to 22 total 
war expenditures were $5,687 million as 
compared with $5,756 million for the same 
period in April. 

Weekly war costs rose to $1,846 million 
in the first week in May, then dropped to 
$1,789 million the following week. (See 
Table 1.) The adjusted index (November, 
1941=100) was 508.4 for the week ended 
May 8, as compared with 441.8 for the 
same week in 1943. 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING 

The Treasury has increased its weekly 
offerings of bills from $1.0 billion to $1.2 
billion. The last time a similar change was 
made was on June 15, 1943, when the of- 
ferings were raised $0.1 billion to $1.0 
billion per week. 

The debt limitation bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives would raise the 

1See table on Current Fiscal Statistics, 
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Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


Fiscal Year Totals 


ri] March, April, | Ten Months’ Total 
‘ RMR NES age | i | Bt 
1944 1943 
PT nleel See an at 7,867} 8,526} 7,455) 78,751] 63,855] 79,604 98,625| 97,700 
Net RFC war loans....... 138 208 270| 2,342} 1,864) 2,976] 3,500) 1,800 
All other loans............ -54, -161] -221 -32 —34| -1,117| 111 55 
Costs of government...... 7,783| 8,479] 7,406] 76,442] 62,025] 77,731 95,236) 95,845 
War costss-n.nhas sca 7,346| 7,726 6,974] 71,592] 57,548] 72,109] 88,500} 88,200 
ATMYaih, seioelsieiest wees oe 4,160} 4,461} 3,727) 40,802] 34,984] 42,265 48,800] 47,600 
INAVY serie cr acon tee oe 2,262} 2,281 2,102} 21,366] 15,658] 20,888 27,000} 28,500 
All other war costs...... 924 984} 1,145]. 9,424] 6,906] 8,955] 12,700) 12,100 
Veterans’ Administration. 55 55 48 509 475 602 873} 1,267 
Interest on direct debt... 117 449 89] 1,810} 1,157} 1,808] 2,650} 3,750 
Other nonwar costs...... 265 249 295| 2,531] 2,845} 3,212] 3,213] 2,628 
Prclncienar Slag oir. 3,012} 6,527! 1,474] 34,535] 15,946] 21,982} 40,466) 38,686 
Corporation income taxes? 183) 1,406 125} 4,089} 3,383] 4,521 5,445] 5,811 
Excess-profits taxes’, 4... .. 382} 2,398 201] 6,968] 3,829] 5,146] 8,309) 9,200 
Individual income tax (in- 
cluding Victory tax)’. . sia 2,244) 1,914 682} 15,113] 4,305] 6,630) 18,917) 17,593 
Deficit. eee 4,855| 1,999} 5,982} 44,216] 47,908} 57,623) 58,159} 59,014 
Working balance’........ 11,517; 15,844} 11,854 ree tate 8,744} 8,790} 8,900 
Debt 
Total federal*®........... 187,241} 186,993) 134,221 140,796] 198,999} 258,067 
Directidebt21 soso et ee 184,967} 184,715} 129,849 136,696] 197,600} 258,000 
War savings bonds: 
face er Ga Ee Oe SOTTO 739 709| 1,470| 12,905| 9,578) 11,788 
Redemptions. 2.02. 0022 +: - 231 262 95} 1,779 627 760 
Quistandingapee sa ae 28,872| 28,349) 15,659) .... 17,648 
War activities program..... 
Appropriations®........... 352,425| 380, 4651231,624b 321,811 
Net RFC Commitments’... .| 17,347| 16,986| 16,028 16,625 


10On daily Treasury statement basis. 

2Taxes refundable after the war are deducted from total 
federal revenues and added to the direct debt when tax- 
refund bonds are issued. 

8On collections basis. 

‘Includes taxes refundable after the war. ge! 
_ 5Net general fund balance, less about $760 million gold 
increment and silver seigniorage. 


national debt limit $30 billion to $240 bil- 
lion, which would be expected to cover 
the public debt until March, 1945. When 
the Senate Finance Committee reported 
the bill to the Senate, however, an increase 
of $50 billion was recommended. As of 
April 30, the debt outstanding amounted 
to $187 billion. 

As introduced into the House, the bill 
called for a $50 billion increase in the 
belief that the debt would reach $258 
billion by June 30, 1945. Unless trends 
change substantially, the deficit for 1944 
is likely to be much closer to $52 billion 
than to the budget estimate of $58 billion. 
Another quarterly income-tax payment is 
due in June which might keep the deficit 
for that month down to $2 billion; and the 
May deficit might approximate the $6 bil- 
lion high reached last November. Com- 
bined with the $44 billion deficit for the 
first ten months, these would produce a 
fiscal-year deficit of $52 billion. 

Since the 1945 estimates cannot be ex- 
pected to be better than those for 1944, 
a similar revision of deficit estimates 
would appear to be in order for 1945, thus 


®Appropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 
and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940. 

7After deduction of receipts; includes subsidiaries. 

aBudget estimates; revenue, deficit, and debt figures do 
not reflect the effect of the yield of the Revenue Act of 1943. 

bIncludes authorizations of $1,257 million for naval pub- 
lic works not included in appropriations or contract au- 
thorizations. 


also reducing the estimated 1945 deficit by 
$6 billion. Adjusting the debt figure for 
only these two $6 billion decreases in 
deficit estimates, the June 30, 1945, debt 
estimate would be $246 billion. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to reduce the work- 
ing balance by $6 billion in order to keep 
within the new debt limit. Without an- 
other increase in the debt limit, however, 
the Treasury could not borrow extensively 
to cover deficits expected in the first few 
months of the 1946 fiscal year. 


War Financing 


War borrowing has been financed at an 
average rate of less than 134% as com- 
pared with 444% during World War I. As 
of December 31, 1943, the interest-bearing 
debt, which totaled $169 billion, was held 
by the following: individuals, $36.8 bil- 
lion; insurance companies and savings 
banks, $20.7 billion; other corporations and 
associations, $20.7 billion; state and local 
governments, $2.0 billion; federal agencies 
and trust funds, $16.9 billion; commer- 
cial banks, $60.1 billion; and Federal Re- 
serve Banks, $11.5 billion. 
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War Savings Bonds 


Sales of war savings bonds in April re- 
covered only slightly from the March 
slump, aggregating $739 million as against 
$709 million the previous month. Sales 
of series E bonds were $605 million, $29 
million more than March sales. Series F 
bond sales declined $3 million while series 
G bond sales rose $4 million. 

Redemptions dropped from $262 million 
to $231 million for the month, amounting 
to 31.3% of sales as compared with 37.0% 


in March. War bonds outstanding on 
April 30 totaled $28.9 billion, of which 
redemptions were 0.8%2 

From May 1 to 22, war bond sales 
were $506 million, $13 million more than 
in the corresponding period in April. Re- 
demptions for these periods, including 
series A-D bonds, were $203 million and 
$184 million, respectively. 

Deductions under the payroll savings 
plan for war savings bonds reached 10% 


1See table on Current Fiscal Statistics, p. 118. 


of participants’ pay in February, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures issued by the 
Treasury. This percentage has fluctuated 
between 9.0% and 9.8% since last April. 
Although the number of firms having pay- 
roll savings plans decreased in January 
and February, the number of persons ac- 
tually participating was increased by half 
a million to 27.3 million. 
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